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dn account of what appeared on pening the coffin of King Charles 
the First, in the rault of Ainge He nary VII. in Nt. George's 
chapel, Windsor, on Jirst of April, Is13 ° By Sir He nry 
Halford, Bart. VW.D. G.C.H. President of the College of Phy- 
sicians. Witha faithful representation of the countenance of 
the xing at that time. 





the 


Iris stated by Lord Clarendon, in his 
history of the rebellion, that the body of 
King Charles 1., though known to be 
in St. George's chapel, at Win- 
sor, could not be found, when searched 
It 


seems, by the historian’s account, to have 


interred 
for there, some vears afterwards:.t 


been the wish and the intention of King 
Charles LL. atter his restoration, to take 
up his father’s corpse, and to re-inter it 
in Westminster Abbey, with those roval 
honors which had been denied it under 
the government of the regicides. The 

made for the 
body by several people, amongst whom 


most caretul search was 


were some of those noble persons, whose 
faithful attachment had led them to pay their last tribute of respect to 
their unfortunate master, by attending himto the grave. Yet such 
had been the injury done to the chapel, such were the mutilations 
it had undergone, during the period of the usurpation, that no marks 
were lett by which the exact place of burial of the king could be as 
certained.t 

There is some difficulty in reconciling this account with the infor 
mation which has reached us the death of Lord Clarendon, 
particularly with that of Mr. Ashmole, and more especially with that 
most interesting narrative of Mr. Herbert, given in the “ Athena 
Mr. Herbert had been a groom of the bed-chamber, 
and a faithful companion of the king in all circumstances, from the 
time he left the Isle of Wight, until his death—was employed to con- 


sihee 


Oxonenses.”’ 


vey his body to Windsor, and to fix upon a proper place for his inter 
ment there, and was an eye-witness to that interment in the vault of 
King Henry VILL. 

Were it allowable to hazard a conjecture, after Lord Clarendon’s 
depreeation of all conjectures on the subject, one might suppose, that 
it was deemed imprudent by the ministers of King Charles 11. that 
his majesty should indulge his pious inclinations to re-inter his father 
ita period when those ill-judged effusions of loyalty, which had been 
manifested by taking out of their graves and hanging up the bodies 
if some of the most active members of the court, which had condemn- 
ed and executed the king, might, in the event of another triumph of 
the republicans, have subjected the body of the monarch to similar 
indignity. But the fact is, King Charles I 
of King Henry VIIL.§ situated precisely where Mr. Herbert has ce 
eribed it; 


was buried in the vault 


and an accident has served to elucidate a point in history 
which the great authority of Lord Clarendon had imvolved in some 
»bseurity. 

On completing the mausoleum, which his late majesty has built in 
the tomb-house, as it is called, it was necessary to form a passage to it 
trom ander the choir of St. George's chap 1. In constructing this 
passage, an aperture was made accidentally in one of the walls of the 
vault of King Henry VILL. through which the workmen were enabled 





* Extracted from Sir H. Haltord Essays and Orations,” just published 

* The ntiusion thew had at t ¢ observed to be in that church, and 
small alter ms white “ guint made toward se 
Mally perplexed their mem ! ' n 
What place or partof the chur yet where any 
curred upon Ulis or that » e opened ata 
good distance, ar pou suc i wvet t they 
re near the place; and, up ' e King, the 
mig i that remove was laid ieated to very 


v¥, for the better discountena 














Pope. alluding to the doubts win vertamed in his day as to the 
pa ! King § interment, invokes the muse to 
Make sacred Charies’s tomb for ever known 
(boscure the place aud uninscribedthe stone.” 
Windsor Furest, v. 319 
$*'Then they went into th urch to make choice of a place tor burial. 
But when they entered into it, whieh they had been so well acquainted with 
they found it so altered and transfomed, all inseriptions. and those land 
rks pulled down y whieh allimen knew every particular place in that 
har and st idisinal wu ver the whole. that they knew not where 
they were ; nor was there one ft officer that had belonged toit,or knew 
Where our princes had used to be interred. Atla vere was a fellow of the 
town who undertook to tell thern the place where e said, ‘there wasa vault 
tn which King Harry VIEL and Queen Jane Seymour were interred.” As pear 
that plac mild conveniently be.t sused the grave to be made. There 
the King’s body was laid, wit tany W is or other ceremonies, than the 








tears and sighs of the few be fer Upon the coffin was a plate of silver 
fixed, with these words only, ‘King ¢ es, fds When the coffin was 
putin, the black velvet pall that ha tWas thrown over it, and then 
the earth thrown in; whieh the governor staid lo see perfectly done, and then 
took the keys of the charch.”—Clarend 

Mr. Herbert, whose account furnishes the clue to our inquiry, retired im 
Mediately alter his majesty’s death, mito Vorksture. and lived to the beginn ng 


His papers were bol published Ul! some tune 


Mo the next 
death 


eeutury alter hus 


to see, not only the two coffins, which were supposed to contain the 
bodies of King Henry VILL. and Queen Jane Sevmour, but a third 
also, covered with a black pall which, from Mr. Herbert's narrative 
might fairly be presumed to hold the remains of King Charles | 

On representing the circumstance to the Prince Regent, his roval 
highness perceived at once, that a doubtful peint in history might 
be cleared up by opening this vault, and accordingly his reval high 
ness ordered an examination to be made on the first convenient oppor 
tunity. This was done on the first of April 1813, the day after the 
funeral of the Duchess of Brunswick, in the presence of his roval 
highness himself, who guaranteed thereby the most respectful care 
His 


royal highness was accompanied by his roval highness the Duke of 


and attention to the remains of the dead during the inquiry 


Cumberland, Count Munster, the Dean of Winsor, Benjamin Charles 
Stevenson, Esq., and Sir Henry Halford. 

The vault is covered by an arch, half a brick in thickness, is seven 
feet two inches in width, nine feet six inches in length, and four feet 
ten inches in height, and is situated in the centre of the choir, oppo 
site the eleventh knight's stall, on the sovereign’s side 

On removing the pall, a plain leaden coffin, with no appearance of 
ever having been inclosed in wood, and bearing an inseription, “ King 


Charles, 1648," in large legible « haracters, ona seroll of lead encirelin 





it, Immediately presented itself to view, A square opening Was then 


made inthe upper part of the lid, of such dimensions as to admit a 


clear insight into its contents, ‘These were an internal wooden coflin 


very much decayed, and the body carefully wrapped up in cere-cloth 
into the tolds of which a quantity of unctuous or greasy matter, mixed 


with resin, as it seemed, had been melted, so as toexclade, as eflectu 


ally as possible, the external air. The coffin was completely tull; 


and from the tenacity of the ceve-cloth, great difficulty was experi 
! 


enced in detaching it successfully from the parts whieh it enve leopres 


Wherever the unctuous matter had insinuated itself, the separation ot 


the cere-cloth was easy; and when it came off, a correct Impression of 


the features to whieh it had been applied, was observed in the unctuous 


substance. At length the whole taee was disengaged from its covering 


The complexion of the skin of it was dark and discolored. The fore 


head and te mnples had lost little or nothing of their muscular substance ; 


the cartilage of the nose was gone; but the left eve, in the first mo 


ment of exposure, Was open and full, though it vanished almost nim 
diately ; and the pointed 


reign of King Charles, was perfect. 


beard, so characteristic of the period of the 


The shayn of the face was a long 


oval; many of the teeth remained: and the lett ear, in Consequence 


of the interposition of the unctuous matter between it and the cer 
cloth, was found entire, 

It was difficult at this moment to withhold a declaration that, not 
withstanding its disfigurement. the countenance did bear a strong re 
semblance to the coins, the busts, an 


by Vandvke 


that the minds of the spectators of this interesting 


1 especially to the pictures of 


King Charles | by which it had been made familiar to 
It is true 


sight were well prepared to receive this impression ; 


us 
but it is alse cer 


tain that such a facility of belief had been occasioned by the simpli 


city and truth of Mr. Herbert's narrative, every part of which he 


heen confirmed by the investigation, so fir as it had advanced; and 


it will not be denied that the shape of the face, the forehead. an eve 
and the beard, are the most important features by which resemblances 


is determined 
W hea the head had been entirely disengaged from the attachments 


which confined it, it was tound to be loose. and. without any difficulty 


Was taken up and held to stew It was quite wet. and gave a green 
The back 


and had a remarkably tresh ap 


ish-red tinge to paper and to linen. which touched it* 
part of the scalp wos entirely pertect 


pearance; the pores of the skin being more distinct, as they usually 


are When soaked in monsture nd the tendons and ligaments of the 


neck were of considerable substance and firmness. The hair was 
nearly black 


thick at the back part of the head, and in appearance 


A portion of it, whic h has since heen cleaned and dried, is of a beauti 
ful dark-brown color, That of the beard was a redder brown. On 
the back part of the head it was mere than an inch in length, and 


had probably been cut se short for the convenience of the executioner 
or perhaps by the piety of friends soon after death, in order to furnish 
memorials of the unhappy king 

Om holding up the head to examine the place of separation from 








* 1 have not asserted this Lquid to be t 1, because Thad not an oppor 
tunity of being sure that it was se, and | wish to record taets only, and + 
pinions. TP belheve it. however, to have been bh no whieh the head re 
It gave to writing paper, and to a white nidket f.« ne cr as i 
which has been kept tor alength of time gener es behindit. N 
present had a doubt of its being med it pears from Me Herte 
narrative, that the king was embalmed immediately alter decapitation l 
probable, theretore thatthe larg Lense " empty tt se} 
for some time afterwards. lam aware t . I the sefter pa { 
human body, and particularly the bra miderg nt irse of t 
decomposition, and will inelt A lig theretore, aight be found wt 2 
mterment, Where solids only rd beer t © weight of < 
in this Instance, Zave NO Step nt ‘ u ak te = stance 
no moisture appeared in any other pa ft fin, as far as we could se 


excepling atthe back partol the hese and beck 





the beady 


the muscles of 


considerably ; 


through its substance transversely 
portions pertectly smooth and even. an 


been produced only by a heavy blow 


ancl the 


thie 


hourth 


neck had evidently retracted the 


cervical vertebra was found t 
leaving the surtaces « 


»ppearance Which cou 


ment, and which furnished the last proof wanting to identity 


Charles the 
Atter this examination of the hea 


view 


rst 


and without examining the | 


waly below the neck. it Was 


diately restored to its situation, the coffin was soldered up again 


vault closed 


Neither of the other coffins had any inseription upen then 





ot Uline clive 


} 


ve 


*intheted with a very sharp instr 


Ku 


which served every Purpose th 


larger one, supposed on good grounds to contain the remains of K 
Henry VILL measured six feet ten inches in length, and had ber 
inclosed ino an elm one of two tnehes m thickne al wi ‘ 
caved, and lav insmall fragments near it The lea appre 
ed to have been beaten in by violence about the niidadle ml ae 
siderable opening in that part of at exposed a mere skeleton t 
king, Some beard remained upon the chin, but the “ bot 
to discriminate the personage contained iii 

The smaller coffin, understood te be that of Queen Jane Seymour 
Was rot touedien mere curiosity not berg considered by the prices 
regent as a suflicrent motive tor disturbing these remains 

(On examining the vault with some attention, it w ound that the 
wall at the west end had, at sone perkat or other wen partly puiled 
cown and repapredt mh. thet by rewular tiaesanry nuit by tracwinett 
of stones nicks put rodely and hastily together without cement 

From Lord Clarendon coount, as well as from Mr. Herbert 
rharrative the wnt wntot Kong Charles, tis te be onternd t! 
the ceremony Was a very hasty one. pertormed in the presence of t 
werner, Whe hed refused to allow the service ecordinmg to the book 
of common praver, to be used on the occasion) and had, pr ly 
scarcely admitted the time necessary tor a decent deposit of the bod 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that the coffin of King Llenry VILE had 


rd that the governor was net onder the pitluenee of techn mt 
tones, Which gave hon any coneern about roval remains, of the var 
which contained the 

It may be right to add. that a very small mahogany coffin, covers 
with crimson velvet. contamng the bady of an potent. had been | 
upon the pall whieh covered king Charles, “This is known to h 


tw 


Chien 


wen mmured 


na stil 


born child of 


Wy 


by a precipatate intraduetionoft the cotlinof King Charkes 


the Princess George of Denmark 


terw 


t 





I Hap passed the afternoon with a very amiable cousin, whe was 


und 


whi 


ran 
} 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


“ 


handed me 


/ 
' 


Teeuty 


seme few orginal pieces by her mest pitinate 


of laces and new now 


coy 


must favor 


with 


say no, for PU mot be 


who knows but it may s! 


Ther 


my 


question 


TRIALS OF A PORT, 


m 


» bemutiful little serap 


t hevy 


embark for | urope the next mort 


4) 


cl nine 


' XN 


Just as | was be 
lwnok. « 


Is, and many 


i 
moe ltract on 
treet 
nfl, as she gave it ne 


Tleheor 1) 


Lil carry it with me as an anulet 


ecthonate 


ike from your lady of 


Trom) SCA -stOK hoes 


ata, ate 


«no gallantry in arguing with a pretty woman; nor bs the 
tor she always begins with what logins call begging the 
and ends with a positive command. TD took the hook 
h ‘ Ixguised persit “ t 
© servar ‘ 
g lite tnprten 1,1 t they 
“ r 1 Ar \ t night 
‘ . J ’ sate ' 
ait Ww J the had ' | 
tely went toe Colomed Wi 
' rides , from the par 
lw " ! when they desired 
= ' Zt “1 i ! te np 
Donde g ggrent with them to eflicinte j ‘ 
edt Nib eiitenic, Wash wi “wt 
k wae Ché@weoeld Getsufter it © used in 
! could all the reasons, persiasion 
\ “ fer ‘ \qienden. 
ng vu nh bronght trom umber down > 
“ i te stay, war wee et \ 
win tf ution diseernitie) edd by gentle ' 
ning 1 enn pein rt tage Uheerggened ind 
r, withs ralg von, offieers, a @Mleindant-can ite i 
erved thatat su t an t « king's bedy wo brought trot 
att vw nid lear; but presents ithegon to snow 
w tell i t t me the corpse came tot weeter 
peel, the wk velvet wae oll white, (the eolor of tine 
vered over ¥ “ The badly being t the bere ' 
pl 1? j il ned ] le ad wit 
k in " ) pertormne « last duty te the king hes 
' z ‘ '" wialot the dead set forth mthe 
t npraver, W te 1 hewtse desired iit wot tut 
¥ Colonel W © governor of the castle, by re ' 
' h (he ‘ d others were tobe conf rmatle I 
* ! grave he forty-emghth veer of & age. aud 
ear and tenth m of his reign. ”"—Zerberi 
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scarcely had I gained the street before [ unluckily met the most quiz 
zical friend that ever played the deuce with one’s equanimity 
Ah how d'ye do? Are you for the Park 


to-night 


Hal,” he exclaimed 
Cinderella, you know 
Not to-night,” | returned, showing him the canto 
Ha, ha! in for it, eh? A sonnet to my dulcinea’s fan? Well 
bon soir, and success to vour lucubrations. | sincerely hope they may 
not be disturbed.” 


I thought I spied a as he uttered the 


lurking devil in his eye 
last words 

It was too early for tea, accordingly I strolled to the Battery It 
was just such an evening as would lead a man of romantic feelings 
to wish for the power once displayed by Israel’s chieftain “in the 
valley of Ajalon,” that he might arrest the moon in her starry course 
and luxuriate at will amid the softened beauty and effulgence of 
night. So perfect was the fascination of the seene, that | lingered on 
the promenade tll the evening was considerably advanced before I 
retired to my lodgings; indeed by the time I was fairly seated for my 
task it was nine Lines to ——.” A long pause succeeded, during 
which in struggling for a rhyme I nearly annihilated iny left eye 
brow. The fates, or rather the muses, seemed unpropitious. “The 
fact is, | loved my fair cousin too sincerely to attempt flattery, yet. of 
course, nothing else but the sentimental would do on the occasion 
I rose, threw up the window, and looked towards the moon inplo 
ringly. I re-seated myself, whistled i Tanti with a striking ex 
pression, and commenced 

There are teara for every passion, 
Io its weakness or its power 
Hat none sodear as those that mark 

Ailection’s parting hour, 


And such, sweet one, tomorrow 
shall weeping friendstiup shed | 
When the lingering clasp ts loosened 
And the faltering farewell said 
ht 


Vet pearefal be thy sleep to-nig 
And Lright its passing dream 
As the blended radiance of the skies 
Phat round thy casement beans 
For thy father’s} 
And thy mother’s sleeple 
And tnany a prayer for thee 
On many a midnight sig! 





eart is near thee 
8 EVE 


weer 
At this crisis of my inspiration | was interrupted by a loud careless 
knock at my chaniber door 
Whom have we here ! 

ie ais 
By the way, you can always tell a well-bred gentleman by his rap; 
it, which 


said I to myself with a seow! It cant 


—; no, that’s not a gentleman's summons’ 


’ 


there is an air of ease and delicacy about a coarse mind 


and rude hand can never imnitate It is altogether above the philoso 
phy of a plebeian. I should like to hear Brumimel! touch a knocker 


But this is irrelevant, 


‘ Busy,” cried 1, in a tone of the most decided impatience, © very 
busy '” 
Whoever it be,” thought 1, “Pll eat him for this once.” At that 


instant the door opened, and in stalked a tall, sun-burnt, hard-tea 
tured being, apparently about twenty-five, dressed in homespun 
blue, with steel buttons, a white bell-crowned hat, and round-toed 
shoes. He came forward and bade me good evening, with a most 
provoking assurance, and presenting me a billet, threw himself fa 
muliarly inte a chair, as he said, 

* Maybe you would’nt like to read that, if IT may be so bold 

I took it 

“To all whom it may concern: this is to certify that the bearer 
Ehhu Tuttle, is the son of Deacon Elnathan Tuttle, of Bethlehem; 
intelligent, and trust-worthy young man. 


and read as follows 


and that he ts a stirring, 
N.B. He has taught school in our town several winters! 
‘Deacon Joun Bascock, 


“Evrenaner Meput 4 


ys 


Nelectmen of B 


* And pray what does this concern me?’ said I, returning him 
lus recommendatory credentials, 
Why, pretty considerable,” he replied, with a significant twitch 
of the left eye, “if you know a thing or two 
“Well, sir, will you please let me know to what Tam indebted 
for the favor of this visit—and that briefly, for Lam very much hur 
nied this evening” 


‘He that is hurried is worried,” observed he, dryly; ‘ now, as 
for number one, I'm never in a hurry. 
Most unquestionably, or your business had been made known 

before this 

* The world was not made in a minute, you know,” and here 
upon the fellow gave a prodigious yawn. 

‘ Now,” repeated 1. “I should like to know why you are here ? 

‘To seek my fortune, to be sure, Lcame from up Sound, bearin 
there was fine chances for business hands in York ; but ‘twas all 
talk and no cider, as they say. | have been hither and yon—look 
mg about all over, and though I'm real bunkum at figures, and all 
kinds of dickering, not a single storekeeper will hire me. But to 
night, as | was speiring round as usual, | met a spruce, clever-look 
ing fellow, and says J, don’t you want aclark !) He didn't answer 
nght away, but looked pretty deuced queer at me At last says he, 
‘1 can tell you who dogg? and he sent me here; and, says he, * stick 
to him, (meaning you,)for he has advertised for a salesman. Don’t 
be discouraged if he tells you he don’t want vou, for he does ; 
stick to him; and | mean to. 


se 


He then threw one leg over the table, and began jerking his foot 
up and down, as though his very life depended on the movement 
‘Ah, | 


have it—that foolish quiz, that vexatious friend of mine, has dis 


** Advertised—salesman—looked queer,” and | mused 


patched this interrogation to me from sheer mischief, because he 
‘and | 





w that | wished to be particularly alone this evening ; 


could not but laugh at the joke, though my patience was well nigh 
exhausted. While this thought was passing through my mind the 
perpetual motion kept drumming on the table to the half- whistled, 
half-hissed tune of Yankee doodle, accompanied on the floor by his 
other foot 

“You don’t want to employ such a chap as J, then 

“ And what the d—1 should I employ you about,” interrupted I, 
with a terrible hitch in my chair, and a forlorn glance at my wait- 


ined 


ing task 
“ Perhaps you don’t want a salesman, since you've advertised for 


one—likely 


“ Really, sir, | am not a merchant, and do not stand in need of 


your services,” 

” T turned away, and endeavored to proceed with my writing, but 
it Was an impossibility ; for that everlasting whistling kept ringing 
in my ears, nor was there any cessation to the bobbing of that 
abominable foot; so I dashed down my pen, and strode to the win- 
dow. Hereupon Mr. Tuttle quietly bent forward across the table 
and taking up the manuscript, with a crony-like jamiliarity, and a 
‘You write varses, | guess,’ My lip 
quivered, and I felt a decided contractile disposition among the mem 
But measuring my slight figure with his 


he commenced reading 


bers of my night hand 
sinewy frame, | concluded it safest not to proceed to extremities ; and 
as fore illing the watch and raising a mob, it was out of the question, 
so | paced the room in a very Impatient mood 

Will this fellow never leave me,” muttered TF, as | paused for 
the fiftieth time, and scowled at the barbarian, who at that moment 
was leisurely examining my watch, which he had taken up, and 
opened to its inmost recesses, He partly overheard me, and looked 
Our eyes met, and for once he stopped drumming. If ever I 


up 
I am positive I 


longed for the power of the basilisk it was then 
should have looked him into annihilation. 

“Tf ['m in your way Task pardon; but you may as well tell me 
you Want me first as last, Mister, Mis-t-e-r-—what might I call your 
name, if [may be so bold ?” 

*Bored—my name is Bored, just now,” said I through my 
clenched teeth 

‘“(QLucer name that 


Aint you akin to the Bordes of Quinepang 

My tongue was a dead letter; | could not speak for my life ; pas 
sion was absolutely choking me. 

‘Well, as | was saving,” continued the horrifier, a little struck 
by the forlorn expression of my countenance, “if I'm in your way 
Lask pardon; Til move round a little. Dickens take me though, if the 
queer-looking fellow didn’t tell me you'd be glad to see me, and that 
| should suit youtoa T. If he’s sent me on a fool's errand, by the 
Lord Harry, it I don’t darken his peepers if ever I set eye on him 
again 

Atter this explosion Mr. Tuttle fell into a brown study, and 
taking a pen he began writing his name, and making sundry 
flourishes on the very sheet—the rose-colored sheet—immortalized 
by the unfinished lines to my cousin. "This was too outrageous, but 
I tore off my stock, for fear of suffocation At 
this moment the ogre looked up, as though a new idea had occurred 


what could Ido 


to him. 

“ May be, Mister, you're playing a carlecue to get me cheaper, by 
falling inte the sulks, and pretending you don't want me ; but you're 
mistaken in vour chap, [tell you. L won't take a fourpens-appany 
Just think of 
two years was Lin Deacon Babcock’s store, and 


less than a hundred dollars a-vear and my victuals 
my experience— 
three vears Pve peddled here and there from Dan to Barsheba, just 
as it happened, besides teaching school and being in the supereargo 
You wouldn't like to hear how | got to 
| was going 


line pretty considerably 
windward of an old tellow up in ‘Sopus one time? 
along, you know, full chisel [tell ve, with my trunk-full of curiosi- 
ties, When [ meets a brother peddler coming out of a rich old Dutch 
‘Well, Li,’ says he, ‘it's no use for you to go in there, 
the old man is as cross as Belzebub, and the gals are most ‘mazen 


man's lane 


shy too. There’s no speculation in there, Li’ ‘Not as you know 
on,’ save I, and in lL goes. There sat the old boy, smoking. ‘ Good 
morning, neighbor,’ says [, and d—l a word did he answer. But I 


Was not to be cowed in a giffin, so says I, ‘ Any trade to-day, friend ! 
‘No, not wid a tarnation Yankee’ ‘ Well,’ savs I, 
no objection to my resting a minute, while I show the gals a thing 
Down I sets, and all the 
Dutchesses looked wild, | tell you, to see what a squad of curiosities 
I had 


side the old man. 


“spose you've 


or two that’s pretty slick" No answer 
By and by L contrives to drop a real cute tobacco-box close 
| was busy showing the curiosities, and did not 
seem to mind the box. By and by he picks it up, looks at it, opens 
and shuts it, and the like. ‘Thinks I, you're hooked, jist as slick as 
Last says he, ‘ What 
Fourpens-appany,’ says I, ‘and its pretty 


grease, though I didn't seem to mind him 
may you ax for dis ting ! 
‘It ish mine, den,’ savs he 
Thinks I 
Pretty soon | sold him a jack-knite, exactly after 


cheap too, T should guess, considering.’ 
and he laughed in his sleeve, but | said nothing. 
hooked, Mister. 

the tourpens-appanny order. ‘There was no more play ofls about the 


old Dutehman; he was wide awake to trade, and so was the gals 


youre 


I knew what was what, so | sold moderate for 
and when i lett the 


and the old woman 


awhile, then raised little by littl gradually 


house | was nine dollars and a pistareen better off than when | went 


in, with a buss from a rosy cheek, and my breakfast into the bar 
gain! Teall that trading, Mr. Bored. Now vou needn't think to 
get me for less than | told you; I've been too long in the trading 


line to be out-C harleved 

“Mr. ‘Tuttle, I've not the remotest wish to employ vou,” said 1, as 
soon as I recovered the use of my tongue. So far from it, sir, | assure 
that nothing could 


you (and I threw the door open as I said it 


afford me greater relief than the prospect of never seeing you again. 
I do desire we may be better strangers, and that speedily.” 

At this crisis a fulminating cigar, of enormous size, given him 
doubtless, by my quizzical friend, and which he had lighted while re- 
counting his bargaining with the honest Dutchman, exploded like a 
pistol, just as he had poised himself on the hinder legs of his chair, 
with both feet mounted on the table. Over he went, and over went 
the table, with all its paraphernalia of books, portfolio, candles, &ce 
&ec. A solitary lamp, burning on the mantel, escaped the general 
inversion, and shed a sort of twilight over the disastrous scene. One 
glance at the rising visage of the revolutionist told me he was 
shockingly frightened, and a happy thought struck me 

“ Villain!” shouted I, “do you mean to shoot and rob me in my 
own chamber? Murder! Watch!” 

Before he had fairly recovered his feet I snatched up a half-charged 
fowling-piece, which stood near, and bringing it to an angle of forty- 
five, discharged it into the ceiling. But | might have spared my 
ears the shock of the reverberation, for a heavy sound at the foot of 
the stairs informed me that the intruder was “ stirring” in that 
neighborhood ; and stepping to the window I caught a moonlight 
glimpse of a man with a white bell-crowned hat, as he shot like a 
ghost round an opposite corner of the street, with a brace of watch 
| breathed freer, | revived, and recollecting my 





men at his hee 
scattered thoughts as well as I could, I succeeded in fulfilling my 
cousin's request before morning 

I have met with many vexations in life—tight shoes, tight gaiters 
and bad watches—have been disappointed in love, in friendship, and 
in my tailor—have been duped, dunned, cross-questioned by a quib 
bling lawyer—have been jilted in assignations, ridiculed by a flirt, 
eyed through a quizzing-glass by a cross-eyed dandy, and publicly 
collared by Hays, (‘twas by mistake, gentle reader)}—in a word, | 
have been bored with a long sermon by adull preacher, bored with 
yesterday's news and last year’s anecdotes, bored in the city and the 
country, by day and night, bored by friends, by strangers, and bored 
by my own good company, but never in my life before have my 
feelings been so outraged as they were by Mr. Elihu Tuttle, of 
Bethlehem ! 








THE F 


SACRED MUSIC. 

Ir is much to be lamented that the same impetus does not exist in 
pressing forward the improvement of sacred music which evidently 
has taken possession of the drama. We complain of managers who 
get up operas imperfectly —we feel the most minute deficiency in that 
department, and call for the reinstatement of those desiderati which a 
growing taste forthe art, and a progressing knowledge of the compe 
sitions of eminent composers teach us to appreciate. This taste is 
becoming so predominant, that it will soon dictate to managers, albeit 
up to the present writing this species of personage has been in the 


Why 


then is the noble school of sacred music to be a secondary considera 


habit of dictating to the public, and often most wrongfully 
tion’ ‘That it does not keep pace with the drama, is not less true 
than de plorable and that the class of persons who compose the aude 
ences, and preside as judges of that which is placed before them are 
less critical than those which are found in our theatres, 1s also certain 
It follows then, that until the managers of theatres can be induced to 
extend their exertions to the produc tions of the sacred works of great 
masters, as in Europe, that class of compositions will inevitably be 
thrust into the back ground, and we shall not hold that station in 
contending with our European brethren in one branch of the art 
which we have possessed ourselves of inthe other. In this untoward 
state of things 


society admirably calculated to turther the ends of sacred music, and 


we have to congratulate our readers upon having a 


to give us the chance of hearing the compositions of the great masters 
who have enrolled themselves under that banner to advantage—we 
refer to the New-York Sacred Music Society 


sists of a numerous assemblage of persons of taste and talent. ‘T 


This institution con 





choral department is eXxtre mely powertul, well directed, and efficient 
in all points—their performances are marked by good taste and a de 

Uheir liberality is 
The only 


complaint we make, and we contess it to be a selfish one, is that their 


performances take place seldom, consequently the good 


sire to give the best works in the best manner 
praiseworthy in engaging the first singers in the country 


impressions 
which they are certain to produce, if not eradicated, become partially 
obliterated. Exeitement, that idol of the profession, dies away, and 
each succeeding performance ay pears the first. At the present mo- 
ment the society is employed in getting up Handel's “ Messiah” cor 

plete—with the instrumental additions of Mozart. Mr Hern, in 
giving a well patronized musical entertainment at Niblo’s garden 
previously to his departure for England, advertised the overture to the 
Messiah with Mozart's additional accompaniments. which Mr. Hern 
Now, although the 


overture to the Messiah was played intumously, and Mr. Horn’s a 


himself composed and wrote the evening before ' 


compantments were but apologies for those of Mozart the assembled 
multitude, and the patr tly content. 


We can take 


Messiah, as about to be performed will have the benefit of the assist 


ns in particular, appeared pertec 


upon ourselves to assure our amateur i ders that the 


ince of Mozart in the orchestral arrangements, and bids fair to estal 
lish the character of the society which is undertaking to produce it 


AN OLD WHITE HEAT 
There they doe finde that godly aged sire, 

With snowy locks adowne his shoulders shed ; 
As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 

‘The mossy branches of an oak half dead — Spee 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Some years ago, a young man with the exterior of a gentleman, 
but with a mind narrowed byearly association with the vulgar, and 
subsequently unenlarged by education, was introduced to one of 
our most respectable families, whose only guardian was a woman, 
and that woman a widow. He had discovered the sly and the 
selfish are quick in making discoveries of this nature that a con 
siderable amount of property would fall to the daughter, and her 
beauty and virtue elevated her far above her companions, yet her 
fortune was the principal object of his desire. His visits, few at first, 
became gradually more and more frequent, till at last the roof of her 
parent Was a home to him in every thing but the name; morning, 
noon, and evening, found him regular in his appearance. He in- 
gratiated himself with the mother by the most respectful attentions, 
and beguiled the unsuspecting girl into a belief that all his leisure 
hours were devoted to her alone. But it has since been discovered 
that at the very time he was so assiduous in his visits to this injur 
ed family, there were half a dozen others to whom he was no less 
regularin his attention. It appears that the gentleman was engaged 
in a pretty extensive speculation among the hearts, or rather the 
houses of his female acquaintance ; for the moment he heard of one 
whose pecumary prospects were rather considerable, he, if not dis- 
missed by some prudent parent, would leave no means unemployed 
to gain admission to the object of his mercenary predilection, and 
every endearing expression he could devise, was dealt out most un- 
sparingly. Year followed year, and yet his attachment was appa 
rently strengthening with the lapse of seasons. One evening, 
about the close of autumn, she was seated at the window where 
they had often spent many a happy hour together, when he sudden 
ly appeared with features of well-dissembled sorrow, celling her that 
business would require his presence for several weeks in the coun- 
try. During his absence he begged she would contine herself to the 
circle of her home, that at his return, that solemn ceremony would 
take place, to which all his desires for the last three years had been 
tending, and that he should not know one happy hour tllthe spring 


should restore him to her society. They parted with mutual vows | 


of eternal fidelity. Alas, by him how have these sacred assevera 
tions been violated! How has the name of his Maker been turned 
toa mockery! She beguiled the hours of separation by turning 
over and over again, the written but worthless evidences of his fond 
ness, and anxiously counting the days as they lessened toward the 
period of his promised return. Weeks became months, and yet she 
waitedin vain. He never returned!—He had gone away with the 
deliberate intention of making that peaceful home the abode of the 
most dismal disappointment ; of deceiving that affectionate mother 
who had received and cherished him like a child ; of trampling on 
the hopes of an innocent girl, who had lavished on him the whole 
wealth of her earliest affection, and who had met nothing but the 
meanest of treachery in return. ‘Too soon was the disgraceful se 
eret discovered. He had married another! She had wasted the 
dearest feelings of her soul, the best and brightest years of her 
vouth, upona villain. ‘The blow was so sudden that it almost shat 
tered her senses; put a pure heart and astrong mind have given her 
power to struggle successfully with her fondness for one who was 
never worthy the confidence he has so cruelly abused. 

It appears that he contrived to creep into the good graces of a 
man of large wealth but of doubtful reputation, and cheated his poor 
daughter into wedlock. Whether she will be contented with him, 
is one of those questions that time mustanswer. But be who could 
winthe affections of an amiable girl, and, after years of the most en- 
dearing intercourse abandon her for no other reason than because 
she was not as rich as another, is quite too mean and miserly to af 
ford much chance of happiness to any woman who has discernment 
enough to detect his motives, and spirit enough to despise them, 


My object, gentlemen, in writing to you is to affix the stigma of 
public reprobation upon a crime which itis often in the power of a 
cold-blooded and selfish man to commit with mpunity. Some may 
say that the injured party has open to her the tribunals of justice ; 
but such as these forget that a deheate woman, whose affection has 
been wounded, would rather suffer agony than obtrude her sorrows 
and humiliations on the world. Besides, should she even so far 
overcome the modesty of her nature as to seek pecuniary redress from 
a jury for her wrong, what money (unless she be as vile and avari- 
cious as him whom she censures, ) can recompense her for the sick- 
ness of the heart which attends the disappointnent of her affections, 
for the jibes and sneers of the crowds who attend such tals, tor the 
anguish of having all those little evidences of love, which a sensitive 
temale shrinks even from betraying to the eye of private friendship, 
broadly emblazoned before the public, making her a theme of 
curiosity and derision. No, gentlemen. I deem the custom of 
applying to courts of justice for damages in cases of a breach of 
promise of marriage, to be one which has already been carried 
too far. I have several times witnessed a charming woman 
in these places, asserting her claims to a man, or asking a good 
round sum as a substitute ; but | must add 1] have always regarded 
gradation, the willingness to 





each one as undergoing a species of d 
pass through which afforded me a secret conviction that the defend- 
ant had already found her unworthy to be awife. But hewhocru 
elly occupies several years of a young confiding girl's life, giving 


herselfand friends eve ry assurance to believe that he will soon claim 


by other females, who ought to make common cause with every one 
of their sexthus abused. Yet I am ashamed to add, that the moral 
sense upon this subject is not generally acute, nor the distinctions 
between right and wrong clearly defined. If a man is discovered to 
be a coward, there is no end to his mortifications. Every common 
quarreler flings it in his teeth, and his rank in society is immedi 

ately lowered ; but although he may have thus slighted a girl whose 
love he had gained by long and assiduous attentions, merely from 
feelings of avarice, he yet is regarded with respect, and no one has 
sufficient dignity of moral character to refuse his acquaintance, | 
hope these few words of mine, though imperfectly written, for | am 
not an author by profession, or, as Shakspeare says, “ | am no ora 

tor as Brutus is,” will not be thrown away upon the object who call 

ed them forth, should they ever meet his eye. Let him know that 
there is at least one who looks on his base conduct with abhorrence 
and detestation, and who firmly believes that as he has already per- 
petrated a cruel and a cowardly action from the love of riches, he 
would, when in want of money, be equally ready to commit the 
meanest offence in the criminal code, but that he is prevented by 
fear. Justice 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 

IN alate number of the Tatler, a daily paper published in London 
we find the annexed poem, with the accompanying commendatory 
notice. The extreme modesty of these lines is somewhat impaired 
by the fact that the correspondent of the ‘Tatler stole them frou Mr 
Bryant, the author of ‘Thanatopsis.—Eds. N. F. Mir 





From the English Tatler 
Thanks to H. We have always observed that when this cor 
respondent oflers us anything worth acceptance, it is sure to be 


modestly put 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE DISINTERKRED WARRIOR, 
Gather him te his grave agai 

And solemnly an ttly lay 

Beneath the verdure of the plarr 

“wor ras 1 re tes aways 

Pay the deep reverence taugiit of 1 

Thy trnuge ott ms le tt jeat! 

Nor trifle even witht vil 

Onee quickhened by the 4 giitv's brea 
The seul hath hallowed every] t 

That remnant of a martial brew 

Those ribs that held a mighty 

Phat st gar 4 t trengttless 
Spare them—eac mouldering tragment spare 
OM Gaal’s own tage etLthem re 
Till not a trace shall speak of whet 

The awtul likeness Wats lio press¢ 
For he was iresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race 
In many a food to madness tost 

ln many a storm = been his pat! 


He bid tom net from heat or tr 
But met them, and defied theur wrat 
Then were they kind —the forest here 
Rivers and stiller waters, paid 
AY te tothe net and spear 
a the red ruler 1 the etuace 
Fruits on the woodland branches lay 
Reots in the shaded mould below 
The stars looked forth to teach his was 
The stull earth warned him of the foe 
A noble race! but they are gone 
Vith them old forests wide and deeg 
And we have built our hormes upon 
Fields where their generation sleep 
Thete fountains slake our thirst at noon 
Upon their hills our harvest waves 





lovers W beneath them moon 


Ah, let us spare at least their graves! 


While on this subject we add another piece from the same pen, 


which has been much admired 


ALTUMN 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year 


Of wathog winds, and naked woods. and meadows brown and sere 


Heap din the hollows of the grove, the summer leaves he dead 
Thev rustle tothe eddving win nd te the rabbit's tread 

The rebin and the wren are flown, and tromt rub the jay 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the gloomy dav 


W here are the flowers, the fair voung Mowers, that lately sprung and stood 


In brighter beht and softer airs, a beauteous sister liood ! 
Alas’ thew all are in their graves, the gentle race of flower 
Are Iving in their lowly beds, with the far and good of ours 
The rain ts falling where they be, but the ¢ ! November ram 
Calls not trom out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again 


The wind flower and the violet they perished long ago 








And the brier rose and the orehis deed amid the surimer’s glow 

But on the till the golden red, and the aster in the wood, 

And the ve w sun-flower by the brook ona ion beauty stoor 

Till te the frost tren the ear ¢ ! heaven, ws fails the plague on men 
And the brightness of their smile was gone trom upland, glade, and glen! 
And now, when comes a calm, mild day, as etill sach days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home, 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard,t igh all the trees are st 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill 

The south wind searches forthe flowers whose tragrapce late he bore, 
And sto find them on the wood and by the stream no more 

And e whoin her youthful beauty died 

The that grew up and taded by my side 

Int! nil her, when the forest cast the leat j 
And vely should havea life so bret 

Vet net unmeet it was, that one, ike that young friend of ours 


So gentle and so beautiful should perish with the fowers 





ANECDOTES OF RUSSIA, 


In Russia, literature may be said to be in its infaney; the censor 


her as a lawful bride, and thereby perhaps causing her tolose many ship is so severe, that [ scarcely can mention a single foreign work 
other advantageous offers, should not go free. His penalty should | which is entitled to be admitted, with the ¢ xception of a tible or a 
exist in the reprobation ofthe community. He should be shunned dictionary. The newspapers undergo the most rigid examinations ; 


and should any article on religion or government be therein, if the 
paper is allowed to be circulated, it will be crossed with red and black 
lines in about one thousand directions, The English whoresided in 
Moscow some vears ago subscribed for a weekly paper, which they 
calculated would cost less, and give as much news as they wouk 
require. Cut of the fifty-two papers which arrived in Moscow for 
the year, only eight were allowed to be circulated; in the second year 
they received ten, and very wisely gave up the concern, as a losing 
one, on the commencement of the third Thev would as soon admit 
an tnpertation of carriages tree of the tariff, as admit Clarke or Cox 

and certainly his satame majesty would have an equal chance wit! 
Ancelot, Rae Wilson, Jones, or Chantreau. A late traveller thought 
his work would be admitted in consequence of the flattering manner 
in which he spoke of Russia, its sovereign, the nobles, and the Neva 
water; but he is and was mistaken: there ix one unlucky and very 
old anecdote of the Eniperor Paul, and these few lines were sufficient 
to prohibit the cireulation of the flattering work. In point of fact 
Ido not know one work on Russia which is admitted. Even poor 
Green, who some vears back wrote a modest and innocent work, 


entitled “ Green's Journal from London to St. Petersburg,” is not ad 
nussible, although, poor soul, he has most truly mentioned the pata 


ces and the price of meat in the capital, [ do not deny that it is 
possitle, in spite of the censor and the police sometimes to purchase 
“Travels in Russia 1 bought (hantreaa in the Gostinoi Dwor 
mvself; but it was wisely and carefully concealed from publie view, 


und was only extulnted 


When the exorlatant vender found | would 
net purchase any of the trash he offered, Sir Walter Seott's novels 
ri 


though verv generally read in Russia, are not allowed to be cireu 


lated; but, in Russia, bubes and smuggling are on a magnificent 
scale, and, consequently, with a litte care and perseverance, prs 
hibited books muy be procured 

To this rigid censorship, and te the air of Siberia, may be attribute 
the cramped genius of Pouchkin, and the almost silent Mickiewu 


the one has inhabited distant parts of the empire much agaist 








consent, and the latter, a Pole by birth, is somewhat very closely r 
sembling a prisoner in Petersburg or Moscow. Of the former, ut 
Lnpossible to speak too highly; he has all the vivacity, all the u 
nation, and all the orginality of some of the greatest poets he 
styled by the Russians the Byronof Russia, and is by them believes 
the greatest poet in existence. ‘Tothe untortunate, barbarous cou 


try in which he was born. may be attributed the lithe, the weey littl 
Knowledge even of lis name in mere civilized nations: and whe. im 


the name of Allah, would go through the fatigues of learning the 
Russian language, which out of Russia is never beard, even for the 
gratification of reading this great poet in his own language All 
translations are fant copies of orginal pictures; and those whe 
have read some of the translations of Shakspeare into French, even 
by Voltaire, may hnow the trath of this assertion; but my readers 
ire perhaps not prepared to believe that a Russian poet has tran 
lated several of the tragedies of the bard of Avou, and is allowed 
; int y to have surpassed the original, Lcontess, when 
I heard this, all nov national vanity exhibited itself in a trice Th 
in spite of the guarded manner in which | had conducted miveelt 


this last communication from the Anacreon of Russia was received 
with a’ pohl” whieh quite startled my northern friend 


Mr. Bowring, in the Russian Anthology, has given translations 





geunl | noi h verse, and b 


of the principal Russian poets, in very 
not translated, as Lord Byron sad was Mr, Lloole's practice, © with 
a crab-stick 
they can understand it; and many gentlemen who have arrogated 
to themselves the distinguished tithe of “ poet,” are pl 

] 


The poets are satisfied with the production, as fara 


eased to be en 
inthe same work with some very creditable Russian rhy mer 

but, in general, the Russian poetry is sad trash, merely littl songs 
ond not half so good as the generality of English ballads, ‘There 


robles 


are exceptions—Devzhavin, Bovdanovitch, and a thousand other 
hard names, unknown or forgotten in every other country but Russia 
(4 the present date are Zhukoveky, Pouchkin, Batinshkof, and a 
Pole, now a Russian prisoner, Adam Mickiewier, Wrasemki The 
nner songsters are not Worth mentioning; but the partial Russian 
historian, and author of reams of bad poetry, NKaramsin, is entitled 
to a place: he is a pretty Hatterer in either prose or verse 


It will be seen by a study of Russian poetry, that the German 





school has been followed in preference to the rest; se closely follow 
ed, indeed, that one might be mistaken tor the other, Look at Zhu 
kovsky ss “Svetlina it wm nearly. in some parts, word for word 

Leonora ;” it end 


is nearly the same, and the ideas decidedly borrowed: it’ certainly 


s differently, and begins diflerently, but the vision 


does not merit the eulogrums bestowed upon it by Granville, or An 
celot—the latter translated it into French prose 

Pouchkin is entitled to all praise; and it is much to be regretted 
that no English author has translated his works. Kaslofl a blind 
poet, and an enthusiastic admirer of Lord Byron, undertook to trans 
late one of Pouchkin’s poems into English verse, and to dedicate it 
to his lordship Kasloff tuk. me be had forwarded some of the 
translations to him, but had not recemwed an answer: the fact is, 
Byron died about this period, and poor Kaslofl's poetry has met the 
same fate. He was anxious | should see some of the poem, and he 
forwarded to me the following lines, a pretty fair specimen of the 
style, measure, and beauty of the orginal; and when it is consider 
ed that Kasloff taught himself English, is as blind as a bat, and his 
lower extremities paralyzed, it is quite wonderful how his head could 
have produced any thing half so correct. | give the verses, without 
the slightest alteration, as sent to me in Kasloff’s hand-writing 


* But where m she, Zarena bright 


The stor of love, the harem 'shgtat 
Alas!’ she lingers, weeps alone 
Her sweetest dream for e'er ix gone 


1 er what wretchedness belongs 
No yocund tales, no playful songe 





Like the y palo, whose tender blu 
Wa mted by the tempest’s gloom 
aa vi thatfan and lovely maid, 

Fre vet forsaken ot betrayed 

Vet etllin beauty who can be 

Poor Georgian stave, compared to thes 
That forehead beams divinely fa 

As sparkling througn the rave ' 

Those eves, so lovely and aot 

Are ear as dey, and dark ae at 
What y so fondly could wnpa 

The ul wishol Woman's a 

“ tt uld vreldeuch magi 

tir te 4 ’ f era 
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FUGITIVE SKETCHES. 


TO A CITY PIGEON, 


BY N.P. WILT 
Stroop to my window, thou beautiful dove! 
Thy daily visits have touch d my love 


1 watch thy coming, and list the note 

‘That stirs so low in thy mellow throat 
And my joy is high 

To catch the glance of thy gentle eve 


Why dost thou sit on the heat d eaves 

And forsake the wood with its freshen d leaves ? 

Why dost thou haunt the sultry street 

When the paths of the forest are cool and sweet 
How canst thou bear 

This noise of people—this sultry air! 


? 


Thou alone of the feathe rd race 

Dost look unseared on the human face ; 

Thou alone, with a wing to flee 

Dost love with man in his haunts to be ; 
And the © gentle dove 

Has become a name for trust and love 


It is no light hance Thou art ke pt ay art 

Wisely by Elim who has tamed thy heart 

To stir the love for the bright and tair 

That else were seald in the crowded air; 
| sometimes dream 

Angelic rays from thy pintons stream 


Come then, ever, when daylight leaves 
The page I read, to my humble eaves 
And wash thy breast in the hollow spout 
And murmur thy low sweet music out 

I he at 


Lessons of heaven. sweet bird, in thee 


ind see 
' 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A QUIET MAN, 


RY THE SAME 


[ weNT to college with but one very decided aversion—the sme Il ot 


asick room. With a sanguine temperament and high health, Thad 


onee been “laid up’ for a winter with a lame knee, and the odors ot 
a physiet ims aepopolnaarne es, Thever particularly acres able, had become as- 
end pain and everything re 


sociated inmy mind with confinement 


pulsive. [loved the open air with an eecentrie affection, Sleeping 
under a tree, or eneamping forthe night in the shattof a quarry, on 
my mineralizing excursions, were ineidents Lexultedin. "To awake 
at anv time and smufl the morning air gave me a thrill like a release 
I lived! out of doors 


My most intimate friend fell ill, and 


from tmprisonment, 
Accident made mea nurse, 
with the caprice of a boy, would submit to ne government but mine 


watching with him, and performing tor him the thousand kind offiees 
! 


T was under the necessity of administering his medicines, and 


He lav in mv reooma month, and one by 


The smell of ether and the 


whieh the sick demand 
one, L insensibly overcame my aversions 
close air and the sieht of disgusting medicines had become at least 
endurable. The day he got out | was at a loss. Strange as it seem 
ed to me, worn out, and weary, and impatient of it all as I had be- 
come, | wished him back again, making the same nervous complaints, 
and calling upon me for the same recurring services, and querulously 
From this time [have had an unheal 


Like all other JSS tors, 


refusing every other watcher. 
thy passion for scenes of this deseription. 
too, it has sated itself with one degree of mise ry after another, till 
now nothing satisties it but the deepest——death or wild insanity— 
whatever tries the sufferer most, and demands in the spectator most of 
sympathy and nerve. L think my heart was never hard, and Lam 
sure that, instead of becoming indifferent to distress, it grows more 
sensibly alive by every repetition to sympathy and pity—but there is 
an excitement in the bigh-wrought circumstances which accompany 
sickness, Which feeds in me a spring of curiosity, whieh, Tcannot but 
think, is one of the deepest-seated cravings of my nature, Men are 
nowhere without discuise but ina sick room. ‘The character ts no 
where else so tried, the weaknesses so uncovered, the fine godlike un 
der-traits, which it is the way of the world to cover and keep down— 
: nowhere else so irresisti 
nursed 


disinterestedness and courage, and pratie nee 
bly developed, 1 could hever be deceived nm a than l had 
in sickness. 

In a body of five or six hundred young men, many of them 
the climate, opportunities were not wanting to indulge such passion 
to its extent, and | soon beeame a desirable attendant from my skill 
IT learned a 


new to 


and knowledge of the offices: so NECESSATY to the patient, 
thousand littl assiduities, and studied the sheht but) refreshing 
changes of position, and could dispose a pillow skilfully, and graduate 
the 
the 
too, stores of poetry and romance, and no one can tell, who has not 


lizht pleasantly to the eve, and relieve, by many an unseen wile, 
terrible monotony and weariness of disease, | had in my memory, 


heen se attended, how grateful it is to a mind weary with feeding on 
itself, and crowded upon with siekening images, to be stolen away by 
a winning narration to the land of taery, and have the selfsated svm 
pathies diverted to the light and shadow of the beautiful changes in 


a tale, Elow often have 1, by a touching story, drawn tears which | 


knew had in them more healing than medicine! 


It is easy, for the 
heart is tender in sickness; and no one ean tell how pleasant it ts, for, 
tears when the eves are hot, and the brain tron-bound, as it seems to 
be, with the dryness of fever, exceed the freshness of water. 

In the pursuit of such a passion | have naturally met with many 
distressing seenes, not only in sick rooms, but in all places where hu 
man nature is brought inte extremity ‘here is her 
in my memory, the singularity of which may possibly excuse tl 


paintulness of narration. 


and there one 
ne 


I sat one cold night in January, watching with a senior who was 
insane. He was otherwise in pertect bodily health, but had been con- 
fined now a week with a periodical madness to which he was subject 
and whieh was hereditary in his family. He was a man of powerful 
muscular frame, gentlemanly, and full of spirit; and, with the pas- 
stonate gesture and the wild energy of expression in his dark eyes 
and fine countenance when thre fit was on him, he was the handsomest 
creature Lever looked upon. 

It was two o'clock inthe morning The moon shone bright out of 
doors, and the late notses inthe college rooms had all ceased, and the 
night was as still as death. | was reading the Book of Martyrs 
The chapel clock startled me as it struck two, and | rose from a har- 
rowing deseription of impalement, and walked to the window to col- 
leet The clear sparkling snow lay like fairy-work over 
the beautiful common, and the trees, laden with the feathery crystals, 
I could i down 


nV nerves. 
looked like motionless phantoms in the moonlight, 
inte the town, and far along the streets on either side of the common, 
and there was not a figure to darken the white sidewalks, and I lis- 
tened ull my ear was pained with silence, and could not hear even a 
dow s bark. 
dread, and looking at my patient, replenished the fire, and sat down 
book 
suddenly inthe bed, and pushing the long hair from his eyes, looked 
His mouth had a fixed 
eurl of hatred, and the whole ¢ Y pression of his face was terrible. 1 
His fingers were work- 


I turned from the window with an undefined feeling of 


again te mv Lhad read perhaps half a page, when he rose 


Wt me steadily J] thought he Was dreaming, 
sat still, and looked him fixedly in the eve. 

ing like a man’s who is feeling tor a weapon, and he was drawing his 
teet alinost imperceptibly under him, as if preparing for a spring. The 
unearthly tiendishness of his look at this moment is indescribable. 
The glare of the bright fire on his face, his tangled hair, his white 
night-dress, and the utter malignity of his set teeth and frowning 
brows, might have shaken stronger nerves than mine. | was con- 
vinced that the least motion on my part would be followed by an in- 
stantaneous spring; and in’ the hope of looking him down with the 
steadiness of my gaze, L sat as motionless as a statue, with my eyes 
still tixed upon him, The three or four minutes thus oecupied gave 
me time to collect myself L was slender, and by no means remarka- 
ble for my personal aetivity, and in the event of a struggle | knew | 
stood but little chance. TP thought of shouting for assistance, but even 
iT had been heard by the sound sleepers in the rooms about me, such 
Noises are Too commen in college to excite anything but a curse on 
the rioter. LT thought |} would speak to him. 


sant tone LT ealled him by his name, and asked him what he was 


In a quiet and plea- 


going todo? 
“Will vou!’ was the brief answer, 


* For what 
* Because,” said he, speaking with his teeth shut as he rose upon 
one knee, and grasped the pillow fitmly, * T have found you alone, 
and TE know vou!’ 

The next inoment he sprang into the middle of the floor, and with 
a stealthy and rapid tread, like a tiger's, glided to the door, and locked 
it, TP did not move from my position, except to place my feet in an 
attitude to rise lustantly. He approached slowly, putting down one 
toot firmly atter the other, as if to be certain that the floor was strong, 
until he stood close before me. ‘The licht-stand was between us 
holding two candles and the large quarto trom which I had been 
reading. Estill Kept my eves on him without moving a musele, and 
once or twice he quailed ender my gaze, and looked aside. L was be- 
ginning to hope he would abandon his tntention, when, with a single 
motion of his arm, he swept away the stand, and sprang upon me, 
The violence of the shock overthrew me, and we tell to the floor. His 
knees were upon my breast and his fingers at my throat in an instant, 
For a minute Estraggled hard to throw him off, but with his powerful 
frame he sat as firmly as a rock, choking me nearly to strangulation 
with the closeness of his grasp. Asa last hope | attempted to shout, 
Exhausted as 1 was, my teeble “ help!’ was searce louder than a 
Whisper, and [ telt mv eves flash, and the blood erowd into my head 
with a terrible sense of suffocation, In the agony of the struggle I 
threw out my hand into the fire near which | had fallen, and, with 
an instinetive desperation, seized a handful of burning coals, and held 
them for a minute to his side. They burned through the night- 
dress instantly, and he sprang to his feet with a curse, leaving me 
on the floor with scarce the power to meve a limb, The next mo- 
ment the tutor, who had been disturbed by the noise of my fall, 
burst into the room, and with a singular habit of obedience, the 
madman slunk to his bed, and covering up his head lay as quiet 
as a child till morning. 

It is the custom in some parts of New-England to watch by the 
dead night and day till interment. I was ence called upon for this 
service. A young girl whom I had known died in my neighbor- 
hood, and 1 was requested to sit up for the night in an adjoining 
It was my office to 
go into the room frequently where the corpse lay, and attend to 
the hghts which were burning at the foot of the bed ; and with this 
occupation and reading aloud, the night passed without much wea- 
bout that time my companions, two stout coun 
try girls, fell asleep. | threw aside my beok, and walked from one 
room to the other, looking out sometimes upon the night, and some 


room with two female relatives of the deceased, 





riness till twelve. 2 


times stopping to gaze on the ghastly features of the corpse. There 
Was no moon, but the stars looked near and bright, and the absolute 
silence and the sweet spiciness of the air combined with the so 


lemnity of my vigil in giving the night almost a supernatura 
I began to teel a kind of pleasure in the powerful contrast 
I turned from the still and deathly face lying in its 


beauty. 
of the scene, 
revolting fixedness before me, to look out upon the starry and living 
splendor of the night, and breathe the life-giving moisture of the 
wind, and inhale the delicious scents of the flowers; and when the 


| my friend's voice in the next room 


strange feeling of saturation and insufficiency which accom panies 
natural beauty came upon me, I returned, with a pleasure | could 
not understand, to peruse once more the rigid features of the corpse, 
and muse on the terrible nature of death. 

It requires intense thought to believe death real. Te look upon 
human lips formed and colored like our own, and wearing their fa- 
fully that they never will stir 
again—to gaze on eyelids, sottly and naturally closed, and believe 


miliar expression, and comprehend 


that they will never again litt from the eye—to peruse a forehead 
marked with character and thought, the hair parted on it as if with 
its own volition and taste, and know that the curious organs beneath 
it will never work more—these are convictions as difficult as they 
are painful to the mind, and such as are rarely attained by the ordi- 
nary gazers on the dead. 

And it seems tome that it is not the pain of dying, nor the dread 
of corruption, nor any of the common horrors of death that make 
it most terrible. These are circumstances, fearful, it is true, but 
such as the courage of a strong heart may meet. But it is that na- 
ture will survive—that our triends will live on without us—that the 











stars will sparkle and revolve, and the flowers come in their seasons, 
and the ambitious and the pleasure-loving seek fame and pleasure— 
and not a star's ray be interrupted, nor a leaf fall, nor a human foot 
slacken in its pursuit because we are not with them, It is this leav- 
ing us behind—this thrusting away and forgetting us, like broken 
'o me, at least, death would lose halt 
If I could escape it in any way, my 
It my spirit would pass into a flower 


instruments, that touches us. 
its terrors with this thought. 
happiness would be tenfold. 


become a voice and speak my 


and consciously live on—if I could 
own name, at ever so distant periods, to my friends—even if an urn 
containing my ashes might lie in a famuliar place, and be a pleasant 
ornament in the house of some one who had loved me, | should be 
I love this world, and its scenes, and its people, too 
I know not whither. The thought 
of a disembodied and spiritual lite apart from the tangible objects | 
have grown to, and the delighttul aflections | have given and won, 


more content, 


well to pass willingly away 


is, with all its mystery and beauty, delightful. I would live forever 
There is not an evil ex- 
The daylight, and the air 


where | am, if it were mine to choose 
cept death that appals or sickens me. 
and the interchange of social life, and simple health, are blessings 
enough, and give me but these, and mankind as they are, and much 
as the world is abused, | will take it for my portion while it endures 

With such thoughts passing in my mind, | walked away from the 
It opened on a flower 
garden, and with my mind excited to the highest pitch, I stood 
breathing the scented air, and gazing intently on the stars. A sud- 
den noise from the room in which the body lay startled me. ht 


seemed to me like the struggle of animals or the be iting of wings 


corpse to a window in the adjoining room. 


Totally unable as | was in the rapid retlection of the moment t 
imagine the cause, my courage halt failed me. | was about waking 
my companions, Who slept soundly in their chairs, when the thought 
of their probable fright and uselessness deterred me; and summon- 
ing my resolution, | entered the room. Everything was as I left it, 
but the noise was still there. ‘The corpse lay unmoved, and the 
candles burnt clear; and though the noise was loud, in the contu 


It 


grew louder, and my hair seemed absolutely to cree p- Still louder— 


sion of my senses | stood doubting from what quarter it came. 


and then a plunge—and the fire-board was dashed down, and a large 
white cat sprang into the room, and was on the corpse In an instant 
IL had heard of the demoniacal appetite these animals have for the 
flesh of the dead; but, though it flashed upon me immediately, it 
was a minute at least before I had sutficient strength to move. She 
had buried her claws deeply in the cheek and breast, and her whit« 
She did not 
seem to be aware of my approach, and | had grasped her round the 


face was smeared with the blood when L seized her. 


throat with both my hands before she took the least notice of me 
Her claws were fastened in the sheet, and fearing to pull her off te 
roughly, I tried to choke her on the spot. 
tightened, she sprang out of my hands with a suddenness for whic! 
at all prepared, and flew into my face with the fury of a 


The moment my fingers 


I was not 
succeeded after some struggling in seizing her again, and 
her to the floor. I held her down with my feet till she 

A wild beast could not have shown a more desperate 
ferocity. My two fellow watchers, strangely enough, slept throug! 
it all. I went to the well, without waking them, and washed th: 
blood from my hands; and composing the sheet as decently as | 


hyena. I 
throwing 
strangled. 


could over the desecrate d body, l resumed my Ww alk and my exe ited 
thoughts till morning. 

I once had a friend who could never sleep at the full of the moon 
If it was a clear night he would draw the shutters, and stop every 
crevice in the windows to exclude the light, and pace the floor with 
a most troubled face till daylight. Sometimes it would seem too 
much to bear, and he would go out and ride furiously for hours, ot 
row his skill over the lake as if his lite depe nded on his swiftness 
While we were students together, | once made a christmas visit 
with him at his father’s, a wealthy landholder on one of the western 
lakes. The full of the moon car 
It was fine sleighing, but the 
ill of the snow, a 





ve round, and it was as cold as mid 
broad waters about us had 


nd had been safe 


winter. 
frozen completely over since the f 
ly crossed by adventurous passengers 
As I lay one night, wakeful with some uneasy thoughts, I heard 
talking passionately with him 
self, A moment after he came muttering into my chamber, and 
evidently supposing me asleep, took down his skates, which hang 
and lett the house. 1 dressed myself hastily, and took 
descending to the shore-edge. found him as | 
He turned his head as | stopped, but. ac 
t such times, he did not speak As I fas- 


in the closet 
mv own skates, and 
expected, upon the ice 

customed to my presence 








la- 
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tened the last buckle around my ankle, he sprang upon his feet, and 
with the long safety-rod in his hand, (carried always in that part of 
the country as a security against the holes in the ice,) he shot away 
down the lake like the wind. We were both tall men and excellent 
skaters. The ice had frozen in a dead calm, and was without a 
flaw for miles along the shore; and with a strong westerly breeze 
directly on our backs, we skimmed it like birds. For the first mile 
or two I was ocenpied with the simple exhilaration of the exercise 
‘The extreme polish of the ice sent ue forward with very slight ex- 


ertion at great speed, and it seemed to we as if we shot over the | 





long shadows from the shore with a superhuman swiftuess. We 
kept down, following the curve of the bank, where the water, from 
the shelter of the land, had frozen smoothest, till | saw by some 
marks familiar to me that we were ten miles from home. Still my 
companion led on. His strength seemed unabated, and leaning for- 
ward eagerly, he threw out his limbs in long and powerful strides, 
speaking not a word, nor even turning his head when we passed, as 
we did occasionally, the glare of a hunter's fire. 1 began to grow 
fatigued, but at the same time my interest in the adventure assumed 
a wildness which | tried in vain to shake off. The extreme rapidity 
of our motion, the dim haze of the moonlight, the partial distinct- 
ness of the naked trees on shore, and, when we crossed a longer 
shadow than usual, the transparency of the ice, reflecting every star 
as distinctly as a mirror far beneath us, all combined with the know- 
ledge that I was following one who was wild with a mysterious 
fear, in exciting and bewildering my imagination. I could not speak 
to him. My heart rose in my throat at the effort. Another hour 
we skated on before the wind in silence. My limbs began to grow 
stiff, and obeyed mechanically and painfully the impulse of motion 
Hill after hill went by, and I began to see more rarely the objects 
with which I had become familiar in my summer excursions. We 
were getting beyond the point of my most adventurous voyages 
The shore grew bolder and wilder, and the fires of the hunters oc- 
curred more rarely, and still my companion’s speed was unslackened 
With my greatest efforts I could not overtake him. He was a better 
skater than I, and, with an instinctive quickness, he instantly ap- 
prehended my intention, and sprang on with increased velocity at 
the attempt. My eyes began to grow dizzy. I have an indistinet 
remembrance of skating on and on, long after I ceased to feel or no- 
tice anything but the necessity for following the figure before me 
and I remember nothing more till I was awakened by a rough shake 
in broad daylight) The embers of a large fire were glowing round 
2 stump near me, my friend lay soundly asleep with his head across 
my body, and through a break in the trees I could see the broad icv 
bosom of the lake. stretehing away in the clear light of the morn- 
ing. with a look of almost interminable distance to the opposite 
shore. It was with some difficulty that I could stir. With the help 
of the hospitable hunter who had granted my friend's request for a 
shelter by his fire, ] gained my feet, and after a walk of three or four 
miles to a farm-house, procured a sleigh, in which, after a cold drive 
of forty miles, we reached home at noon 
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*Let but the commons hear this testament, 

An ev would go and kiss dead Cwsar’s wounds 
And dip their napkins in his saered blood ; 
\ ’ 
A 


roof him for memory, 
ention it within their wills, 
t. asa rich legacy 

ite their issue.” —Anthony. 





Tse doctrine of associations will in a measure explain why an ob- 
ject indifferent in itself may be invested with an extraordinary value, 
bv the fact that it once belonged to some celebrated or beloved place or 
person. Seceptcal and phlegmatic individuals sometimes aflect to ridi- 
eule this idea; but that the generality of mankind collect such relies 
with eager avidity and guard them with care, proves the principle trom 
which they derive their importance to be founded in nature. [ have 
often been amused by displays of these imaginary treasures in my 
circle of acquaintance. Some of them are indeed extremely inter- 
esting. A lady, the other evening, indulged me with the sight of a 
lock taken by herself from the sku!l of Major Andre at the time of 
the removal of his remains to Westminster Abbey, by order of the 
British government. 1 gazed at it with warm emotions, which were 
somewhat chilled by an impertinent fellow who remarked that he 
did not believe the hair had ever belonged to Major Andre any 
more than to Colonel Pluck, for that the place where the unfortu- 
nate voung man’s bones had been deposited was doubtful. Thus 
the fine delight rising in my mind made a ludicrous figure by the 
insinuation, that we were wasting our sorrow upon the remnant of 
some common clown. As the sentiments connected with this sub- 
ject are among the most refined gratifications of which the mind is 
capable, so they are frequently derided by the coarse-minded. It is 
asad thing for sensitive persons to fall into the hands of such rough 
reasoners, for it is a difficult matter to prove the identity of this 
species of property; and itis truly laughable, it must be confessed, 
to see a great fellow with tears in his eyes gazing on an old ragged 
handkerchief which some wag has palmed upon him as the guondam 
possession of Byron, or a literary old lady boasting of the extra 
relish of her snuff. erroneously believing that the box is made of a 
part of Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree. It would be a curious subject 
of amusement. it one could possess some unerring method of testing 
the truth of the innumerable articles of this kind afloat about society. 
For although no one values them more highly than myself, when 


onee proven to have sprung from so great an origin, teeming as they 
Be one . . j 
vo with such a variety of powerful and delicious associations, vet 


my interest in such exhibitions 1s often crossed with certain misgiv- 
ings, which greatly interfere with my pleasure. An esteemed lady 
sometime ago showed me a tolerably large package which, after the 
opening of envelopes almost as numerous as the grave-digger’s waist- 
coats in Hamlet, disclosed a single hair of Napoleon, which she 
cherished as a token of that wonderful man, and could never look 
at it without strange emotion. I feigned an excess of admiration 
being tov polite to express my true opinion; but if Napoleon ever 
wore half the hair handed about as his, he must have had the head 
of a lion, and Sampson was a fool to him, and | have no doubt there 
have been canes, snuff-boxes, inkstands, Ke. cut out of the atoresaid 
mulberry-tree sufficient to have built a seventy-four. [have myself 
seen several swords avouched to have been worn by Columbus at the 
and being once sojourning in are 





time of his landing in America 
tired village in one of the southern states, imagine my surprise at find 
ing a worthy man coming money, as the expression is, by showing 
Pompey’s head to the wondering natives. My astonishment was some 

what heightened by the fact that I had left another head of the same 
hero inthe Philack Iphia museum, Addison, in his tragedy of Cato, 
has the line, “Great Pompey's shade complains that we are slow,” 
but if it could look downupon the proceedings of the southern mu 

seums, I think he would not repeat the assertion. 





In this country We are not so rich in these mementos, which may 
be termed wealth forthe mind. Our stock consists mostly of revo 
lutionary relics, of which those emanating from Washington are 
probably the most valuable. This great and good man, by his 
wonderful virtue and strength of mind, has shed a lustre not only 
on his country and human nature, but upon the sinallest trifle which 
appertained to his person or property. How illustrative is this of 
his fame. A book he has read, would now bear a high price. His 
very garments are distributed ‘‘as a rich legacy” to his friends and 
relatives. His hat is exhibited in the medical college at Charleston 
as one of its greatest curiosities, and even a leaf torn from his grave 
is impressed with the invisible enchantment of his greatness, and 
arrests the eve, and awakens the imagination of all who 
In Great Britain there must be an immense field for the researches 
of the antiquary. So vast a population has there been compressed with 
in 
polities, and war, have mingled in the exciting scenes of her 


small a space, such numbers of splendid geniuses in literature, 
i 





History 
and laid their bones in her soil, that a collection might be there torn 
ed which, at least in this country, every one would flock to see. For 
although nature decrees that the bright st genius must pe rish soon and 


jects which he has loved during his 





pass away, vet the inanimate 
existence, do not fade so suddenly away, but often come ito the 
possession of such as do not appre ciate them. Distance and tite 
give them value. How carelessly would those who dwelt in the house 
with Shakspeare or Milton have destroyed the bits of manuseript 
which they threw aside, and yet one of them at the present diw would 


be an ornament for the palac es of the greatest among men. A frien 
of mine has fairly conceived a passion for collecting relies. Tis 
bureau was the furniture of a great poet, lis cane of a celebrated 
statesman. He has a looking-glass which once belonged toJetlerson, 
and an inkstand which he declares Byron used in the composition ot 
one of his best poems. A visit to his chamber is delighttul, tor at 
every step vou are struck with some agreeable astonistinent, You 
are sitting where Washington once sat. You stir the fire with a poker 
that has been handled by Dr. Franklin. Youtakeupan edition et Camp 
bellor Rogers, and he tells you the marks were made by the authors 
and you prick your finger against a spur worn by Wellington at the 
battle of Waterloo, It is dangerous to destroy even the most insignia 
ficant piece of his paper, for ten chances to one it will turn out to be 
an original scrap ot the Waverl Vv nove Ils or of the declaration of m 
dependence, 1 am told he carries this propensity se far that an in 
prudent man of celebrity having ventured alone into his presence, he 
whipped out a pair of scissors and cut off a tew inches of his coat 
tail by way of a memento. The other day 1 flung into the fire an 
old broken stick, which he snatched out with signs of horror toform 
ing me that | had nearly ruined a fragment of one of Captain Parry's 
boats wrecked in the Polar seas. IT cannot but esteem these littl 
conceits net only innocent. but in some degree commendable. “They 
are generally found in dispositions the most amiable and atlectionat 
and are a pure source of harmless pleasure 

If mementos of individuals who are nothing more to us than they 
are to all the world. may be so valuable, with what a superior inte 
rest must we regard objects which forcibly reeall to mind departed 
relatives and friends. However I may be inclined to smile at the 
enthusiasm sometimes elicited in one by the relic of a person he 
never saw, | entertain a kind of sacred respect for emotions, no 
matter by what aroused, which spring from the recollection of those 
beings whe once mingled familiarly in our everyday occurrences of 
life, but who are now either absent or dead. There is something 
beautiful in this clinging of our lacerated affections to every frag 
ment of the wrecked object. Itisa pledge of the original excellence 
of our natures, and conveys an impressive lesson to the seeptic and 
the misanthrope. What this quality is by which we are attracted 
towards each other with such delightful and irresistible influence. | 
cannot attempt to define, but it ts directly at varnenee with selfish 
impulses, It allures the soul on to noble sacrifices and lofty under 
takings, and is a fountain of pleasure in the barren path of the af 
flicted. It is wonderful with what deep sources of delight nature 
has invested us. and when wretchedness darkens and howls about 
us like a tempest, and drives our thoughts tremblingly te the in 
ward world of our own bosems, how clearly and retreshingly these 
flow to our lips like sweet cool streams to the thirsty pilyrins, Para 
doxical as it may appear, | have thought the great secret of actual 


‘ 


happiness was to be found only in the gloomiest passages of anguist 





and then only do we learn to truly know ourselves, to re aright 
the universe, to « ompre hend what exquisite pains nature hos tak 

to form it and us. The child of prosperity lives and dies without 
suspecting what a creature of wonder he is. He is tall of secret 


qualities; under the flowery and sunshiny garden of his heart 

gems and medicines hidden from his perception, He only sees 

surtace; but the unfortunate look deeper, test their « "| ites 
endure with a proud though mournful triumph, and discover 
latent energies with a delightful surprise. The reveller at the toast 
drains goblets of the rarest wines, but knows not half the r pture 
with which the weary laborer poises the “ moss-covered bucks t 
the well, and drinks its dripping coolness; and he who has never 


parted with a dear triend, is ignorant of that secret and undetinalls 





yor which diffuses itself through all the soul, while cherishing even 
the veriest trifle associated with recollections of the distant or the 


dead. My mind was attracted to this subject by the overlookin 


during the late heavy rams. of several old drawers, contain “i 
manv of these reminiscences The present external world wa 
dark and dismal, that | was clad to seize the oc aston presented by 





) pretty extensive collection of keepsakes, to fy back to past times 





In the course this task Twas bw turns soothed and stung wit! 
agreeable and painful recollections. Ewervthing | touched was a 
history I sat like an enchanter im the midst of els Each om 
Was tnpressed with an tivisil le ul potent quality to « ure 

the scenes and persons of vears fled away. Here was a 


soft auburn from a lovely girl now in her crave; here a nm 


here 


on mv finger by one whom [only met to peart trom ; 
letters trom my tather, recenwed at school; a beautiful meoth 
worked bw the very fingers of some one | know of —Ciod bless 
Whom | shall never see avzain; and here a cham given me by | 
} head 


P—_ a being whose heart is as sound as his head is clea 

Whose long absenee has never impaired the friendship which bour 

to cach other im bev hood, when we rowed through the woods t 

with guns on our shoulders, or paddled our leaky boat act the 

ble Hudson While engaged tn peverv, thus excited bw thes: \ 
many others of the like, the beating of the rain agaimet the wr ‘ 


and the sound of the tempest as it swept by. man tle witl t 


crackling of the coals in the grate, formed a kind of laulling Lise 
Which came over me with a drowsy pleasure. Leaning n ' 
down lipen the silken gift of her whe, peradventure, has a 
forgotten what she gave. | fell asleep. and found myself rowing tl 
those scenes which i v lite have afforded me the greatest suttta 
tien, With a dream-like indistinetness TP was not confined toa 
particular spot. but sometimes even while rambling along the t« 
of this city. on turning « corner, LT eeme inte a tall view of 11 ! 
‘alls; and thence. by a sudden wind im the path, T hiwere 
the softened summer loveliness of the Elvsion fields. Evers bad ! 
1 had ever loved seemed thronmgimg abeut one particular \ Iw! 
presents | had been handling “Those whe on reality lad neve et 
were bere hait together in the most agreeable friendship Set 
through the woods and ratheredt truats ¢ sone be rp mtoeat t 
and floated out gently inte a classy stream, blending thet t 
gether in the most delicious nousic, My parents Whispered ‘ 
words of love and virtue. Then Bor ypairte stalked im, ben era 
huge load of hair, followed by Columbus with swords stv throug! 
every part of his dress. Washington came in covered wi tsa 
Pompey with a head undereach arm wesides that Which he corned on 
his shoulders. While | was laughing at these odditu vrdeleens st 
of wind rattled the windows so violently in their casenenuts tha 
awoke me. As I gathered together my mourntul tre ! i 
not but smile at the power posse ssed by these nant t ' 
the mind. in deepeniig its memertes and keeping ‘I ive’ the 


Ln pressions Which maght otherwise be cutirely Wash 





ceaseless Waves of tine = 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
A vr vot au W be Hart, Ohne 12nn ! ' 
; phia: Carey and Lea. 
Tis is the third number of the Catunet Labrary lte mforn 


the reader that tt is a volume fraught with titerest, thot a 
light upon the private life of one of the most esteemed and oxtrac# 


dimary geniuses of the age. ond that it admits us behind the seenes 
of those beautiful dram whieh have charmed all civilized tation« 
would be altogether supertlueus trouble The mingled tieadests 
talent. and excellent good sense of this wonderful n require te 





comment We are almost ’ ed with the quiet sarrayolie it amd on 


tflected diffidence with which this author mentions hineselt aud bos 
sroductions 
I 


I enjoved a moderate degree of business for iny standing, and the 
thy cle 


friendship of more than one person of consideration efliever 
fte aid my views on life The private fortune, also, which I 











ninetl 

snight expect, and finally unhe rited, from my family, did not mide 
amount to affluence, but placed me considerably beyond all appre 
hension of want. Tmention these particulars merely becatse they 
re true Many better men than myself have owed their rise from 
indigence and obscurity te their own talents, which were, doubtless 
muel r ulequate tothe task of raising them than any Which I 
proses Although it would be absurd and ungractots in me to 


leony that Lowe to literature many marks of distinction to whieh | 
could not otherwise have aspired, and | ticularly that of securing 
the acquamtance, and even the friendship, of many remarkable per 
cons of the age, to whom [might not otherwise have made my wa 

it would. on the other hand, be ridiculous to affect: gratitude to the 
iMfie favor either for my positi paectety, or the means of stippeort 


t with decenes, matters which ha won otherwise secured under 
the usual chances of | van afloirs Thus much | have thought n 
necessary fo sav Upon as eet which ts, after all, of wery little 
sequence to a © tut mys 
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Apart from the interest with which we regard every incident 
connected with the life of Scott, we find scattered profusely over 


these pages sentences evidently fresh from the experience of a 
strong-minded man, and which are intrinsically valuable as speci 
mens from an excellent essayist. For example : 

When a friend, whose judgment [ respeet, has decided, and upon 
good advisement told me, that a manuscript was worth nothing, or 
at least possessed no redeeming qualities sufficient to atone for its 
detects, | have generally east iaside; but Lam little in the custom 
of paying attention to minute criticism, or of oflering such to any 
friend who may do me the honor toconsult me. Tam convinced that, 
in general, in removing errors even of a trivial or venial kind, 
the character of originality is lost, which, upon the whole, may be, 
that which is most valuable in the production.’****** 

“Lewis had announced a collection, first intended to bear the 
title of ‘Tales of ‘Terror,’ and afterwards ‘Tales of Wonder, which 
Jast was finally adopted As this was to be a collection of tales 
turning on the preternatural, there were risks in the plan of which 
the ingenious editor was not aware. The supernatural, though ap- 
pealing to certain powerful emotions very widely sown among the 
human race, is, nevertheless, a spring which is peculiarly apt to lose 
its elasticity by being too much pressed on, and a collection of ghost 
stories is not more likely to be terrible, than a collection of jests to 
be merry or entertaming.” 





And also in correcting errors printed in “ Medwin’s Conversa- 
tious of Byron,” he says, 

“There are some parts of this passage extremely mistaken and 
exaggerated, as generally attends any attempt to ree ord What passes 
in casual conversation, which resembles, in difficulty, the experi 
ments of the old chemists for fixing quicksilver.’ 

We conclude this article by copying a letter frem Monk Lewis to 
Seott, which will be found amusing to all, and particularly instruc 
tive to our young rhymsters. 

: Supposed wae 


| wrumble, but say 





‘Thank you for your revised ‘Glenfinlas.’ ‘ 
no more on (his subject, although Lhope you will not be so inflexible 
on thatof your other ballads ; tor Ldo not despair of convincing you 
in time, that a bad rhyme is, in fact, no rhyme at all. You desired 
me to point out my objections, leaving you at liberty to make use of 
them or not; and so have at ‘Frederic and Alice” Stanza Ist, 
hies’ and * joys’ are not rhymes; the Ist stanza ends with ‘joys ; 
the 2d begins with ‘joying.”’ Inthe 4th, there is too sudden a 
change of tenses, ‘flows’ and ‘rose.’ 6th, 7th, and sth, Lhike much 
9th, Does not sound ludicrous im yours? ‘The first 
idea that presents itself is, that his ears were pulled; but even fhe 
ringing of the cars does not please. bth, ‘Shower’ and ‘roar, 
not rhymes. ‘Soil’ and ‘aisle,’ in the 13th, are not much better; 
but ‘head’ and ‘descried’® are execrable. In the Mth, ‘bar’ and 
‘stair’ are ditto; and ‘groping’ is a nasty word Vide Johnson, 
‘He gropes his breeches Inthe 15th, you 
change your metre, which has always an unpleasant efleet; and 

safe’ and ‘receive’ rhyme just about as well as Seott and Lewis 

would, L6th, ‘within’ and * strain’ are not rhymes, U7th, 
and ‘air,’ not rhymes, sth, two metres are mixed ; the same ob 
jection to the third line of the 19th. Observe, that, in the Ballad, | 
do not always object toa variation of metre ; but then it ought to 
increase the melody, whereas, in my opinion, in these instances, it 
is diminished 


ring his ears’ 


with a monarch’'s air. 


*hear 


Pos Coase —W2th, The 2d line reads verv harshly; and 
choir’? and ‘lore, are notrhymes. U3th, ‘Aides’ and ‘ side’ are not 
rhymes, S0th, ‘Pour? and ‘obscure,’ are not rhymes Wnh 


Spreads’ and Sinrades’ are not rhymes. 46th, ‘Rends’ and ‘as- 
cend’ are not rhymes 

* Wintiam anp Plenen.—In orderthat | may bring it nearer the 
orginal title, pray introduce, in the first stanza, the name of Fils 
nora, instead of Ellen. ‘Crusade’ and ‘sped,’ not rhymes in the 
Yd. Bd, * Mode’ and ‘ shed’ are not rhymes; and if they were, 
too close to the rhymes inthe 2d. In the 4th, Joy’ and *: 
7th, The first line wants a verb, otherwise is not 
intelligntte 13th, ‘Grace’ and ‘bliss’ are not rhymes. lth, ‘Bale’ 
and are not rhymes. 16th, ‘Vain’ and + is tautole 
wy; and asa verbis wanted, the line will run better thus, ‘ And vain 
is every prayer.’ LO9th, Is not 


come 
wlory 
are not rhymes 
fruitless’ 


hell? 


‘to her’ absolutely necessary in the 








ith line?) 20th, ‘Grace’ and ‘bliss,’ not rhymes. 2st, ale and 
hell, not rhymes, 22d, Ido not like the word ‘spent! Wd, ‘O'er 
and ‘sfer’ are vile rhymes. 25th, A verb is wanted in the dth line; 


better thus, * Then w hispers thus a voice.’ 28th, Is not, ‘ist thou, 
my love ? better than ‘My love! my love!’ Sist, Hf ‘wight means, 
as Iconjecture, ‘enchanted, does not this let the cat out of the baw ? 
Ought not the spur to be sharp rather than bright? In the Ath 
line, ‘Stay’ and ‘day’ jingle together; would it not be better, ‘Lmust 
be gone ere day?’ Sld, ‘Steed’ and ‘bed’ are not rhymes Sith 
‘Bride’ and ‘hed,’ not rhymes. 35th, ‘Seat’ and ‘airait,” not rhymes 
3th, ‘Aeep hold’ and ‘sit fast’ seem to my ear vulgar and prosaic 
1%th, The ith line is defective in point of English, and, indeed, | do 





not quite understand the meaning. 43d, ‘drove’ and ‘ purswes’ are 
not rhymes. 45th, Lam not pleased with the epithet ‘saroee : and 
the latter part of the stanza is, to me, unintelligible, 49th. [sit not 
closer to the orginal in line 3d to sav, ‘Swatt ride the dead! rth 
Does the rain ‘whistle? 55th, line 3d, Does it « xpress, ‘is Helen 
afraid ofthem?’ 49th, ‘Door’ and ‘flower’ do not rhyme together 
HOth, ‘Neared’ and ‘heard’ are not rhivane 8. 63d, ‘Bone’ and ‘shel 
eton,’ not rhymes, 64th, The last line sounds ludicrous: one fan 


eves the heroine coming down with a plump, and sprawling upen 

her back. | have now finished ny severe examination, and pomted 

out every objection which [think can be suggested 

Knowled 
imo. 





ge for the People: or the plain why and because 


No. | p 72 Boston: Lilly & Wart. Iso 
Nothing is more 


Py John Timbs 


difficult than to compose a treatise on natural 
Philosophy so as to 
Ther hind of aristocracy in science, as in everything 
else, and a vanity ora habit which unconsciously induce scholars, even 


render it actually intelligible to an unlearned 
reader, isa 
when professing to teach, to lock up their arcana in technical terms 
so that an indiflerent auditory may listen to a leeture with their ears 
wide open, and yet go home rather bewildered than enlizhtened by 
what they have heard. The fault of such writers is that they sup 
pose their pupils have a fair understanding of all other scr ntitie sub 


jects but that one under consideration. In this little treatise, “ i//us- 
trans commoda vita,” we discover additional cause of censure. We 
do not assert that Mr. Timbs himself is ignorant of the proper reply 
to his own interrogations, and that he is more at home in Ins “ whys” 
than in his “ becauses ;’ but we do say that in many instances either 
from carelessness, or some other cause, he appears to find it much 
easier to ask questions than to answer them. Here is the first query 
and reply in the book, for an example 

“Why are coke and charcoal fires free from sinoke ?” 

“ Because the moisture has been previously dissipated ; this mois- 
ture producing the smoke of coal fires.” 





Many will understand this thoroughly, but it will be only those 
who understood it before. He should inform the unlearned how 
invisture produces the smoke. 

“ Why does a fire burn briskly and clearly in cold weather? 

“ The air being more dense, affords more nourishment to the fire.” 

This is saying literally nothing. The nature of this nourishment 
and the decomposition of the air should have been explained. They 


who were acquainted with this do not need Mr. 'Timb’s assistance 

“Why do we stick a pin in a rushlight to extinguish it !” 

* Because the pin conducts away so much heat that the tallow will 
not melt, or rise in the wick.” 

We should answer, because the person had a hair-lip and could 
not find an extinguisher. 

“Why is a decanter of cold water, when brought into a warm 
room, speedily covered with dew ? 

“ Because the temperature of the decanter is lower than that of the 
air immediately around it. The dew may be wiped off again and 
again, but will be constantly reproduced ull the temperatures are 
equal. Upon this principle, the most convenient sort of hygrome- 
ter, or Instrument for measuring the quantity of vapor in the almnos- 
phere, Is constructed,” 

This is just half defined. He does not ground his elucidation up- 
on the fact, simple enough perhaps to him, but not to all his readers, 
that heat always holds water in solution, and that in the act of re- 
storing an equilibrium between the air and the water in the decan- 
ter, the heat passes through the glass, but the moisture cannot, and 
therefore remains on the exterior surface, 

Every one remembers the jest sometimes related of Dr. Franklin, 
that he asked some of his sage friends why a pail half full of water 
with a fishin it, was no heavier than the same without the fish; 
ind after they puzzled their brains upon the matter, the doctor sug 
gested that before they proceeded any further in their researches, 
they had better ascertain if the fact were really true. We are re- 
minded of this by the first following answer. 

“Why does the spout of a kettle enut a thick cloud or vapor? 

‘ Because the steam from the water is then cooled according to 
its distance from the spout; whereas steam is so transparent as 
hardly to be seen near the mouth.’******* 

“Why is the shadow «° a hand held between a candle and the 
wall, gigantic? 

Because the light-giving surface is then smaller than the opaque 
body, and the shadow 1s consequently larger than the body,” 

It is but justice to add that there are several interesting facts 
seattered through the book, which in some measure redeem the 
inadvertencies, 
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This appears to be a deserving little child's book, and is from an 
author whose name is an ample recommendation Among such 
humerous juvenile publications as solicit the notice of parents and 


This 


is cheap, embellished with several pietores, and is instructive » simple, 


teachers, they sometimes are perplexed in making a selection. 


and clear, ‘Take the annexed as a specimen 


We must now give these of our young Finglish readers, who 
may not be acquainted with the ancient city of Herculaneum. some 
None can be ignorant that near Naples is the celebrated 
Vesuvius, ‘That from time to time there 
happen violent eruptions from this mountain, that is te sav, flames 


niew of ut 


volcanic mountain of 


rnd immense eh 
or fers 
the mountain, whieh is distinguished by the name of 


uds of smoke tssue from different openings, mouths 
as they are called, but more especially from the sumiit of 
eerater, A 
rumbling, and atterwards a roaring mowe is heard within, and pro 
digtous quantities of stones, and minerals burnt into masses, ( seorta 
ire thrown out of the crater, sometimes to a great distance The hot 
! Mount Vesuvius have tipoma thee 


ishes from often been seen 
tf the houses of Naples, from which it is six miles distant 


roots 


Streams of lava rundown the sides of the mountoin during the 


| owen 
in the nenghborhood 
\bout seventeen hundred years ago, during the reign of the oman 
erperor Titus, there h py ned a terrilele eruption of Mount Vesu 


mdal | 


time of an eruption, destroying every thing in their wav. anc 


whelm the houses and vinevards which are 


ed Hereulaneum, which was situated at 


mm the voleane 


vius; rye city cal 
shout four cules’ distance fr was overwWhelowad by the 


strean sof lava, which poured inte it, filled up the streets, an Pquick 
ly covered over the tops of the heuses, so thet the whole was no 
The lava which 
covered it became in time fit for vegetation, plants grew there, a new 


more visible, It remained for many vears buried 
soil was formed, and a new town called Portici was built over the 
The little vill 
About fifty vears ago, in a poor 
garden at Resina, a hole in a well about thirty feet below the 
of the ye 
to enter into this hole, and after creeping under ground for some tine 
they came to the t 
© They found, 


place where Llereulaneum formerly stood we of Re 
sina ts alse situated near the spot 
mans 
surtace earth was observed Some sons hod the curtosity 


sundations of houses 
itlength, the entrance into the town, which during 


the reign of Titus, was buried under 


ava It was about enehits emit 
Neapolitan palns (a palm contains near nine liches) below the tog 
of the pit, The workmen, as they cleared the pessages, tuarked 
their wav with chalk, when they came to anv turni g, lest they 


should lose themselves. Thev branched out in many ana 


lying across them, the workmen often found large pieces of tiuber 


hrections 


beams, and rafters; some broken in the fall, others entire. These 
beams and rafters are burned quite black, and look like charcoal, ex- 
cept those that were found in moist places, which have more the 
color of rotten wood, and which are like a soft paste, into which you 
might run your hand. The walls of the houses slant, some one 
way, some another, and some are upright. Several magnificent 
buildings of brick, faced with marble of different colors, are partly 
seen, where the workmen have cleared away the earth and lava, with 
which they were encrusted 

“Columns of red and white marble, and fli ‘hts of marble steps, 
are seen in different places. And ont of the ruins of the palaces 
some very fine statues and pictures have bee dug. Foreigners who 
visit Naples are extremely curious to see this ubterraneous city, and 
are desirous to carry with them into their own ‘ountry some proots 
of their having examined this wonderful place.” 























THE DRAMA. 











THE PARK THEATRE. 
“That it should come to this.”’ 

Nort many weeks ago, we learned that a vocalist named Ander- 
son, was about soliciting the favor of a New-York audience. Next 
it was mentioned around carelessly that he had arrived, and was 
presently to appear. Then a rumor that he had quarreled with 
somebody, came over us, mingled up with items of the negro insur- 
rection, news from Europe, and other shifting topics of conversation 
Atter a few days a friend observed casually that Mr. Anderson had 
been beaten in a broil, and then we believe the theatrical advertise- 
ments announced that his debut was postponed. One of the papers 
ascribed it to indisposition, printing the word thus in italics. By 
and by Mr. Anderson's indisposition was so far overcome that he 
It was whispered that he had been expressing 
himself on board the ship, even before he had seen our shores, very 
freely against this nation, and that he would probably be hissed. 
The opera of Guy Mannering, selected for the occasion, was com- 
Although no adept 
in these matters, we could perceive pretty decisive symptoms of—to 
We hate rows. There 
is an inconvenience, especially to sedentary, peaceable, quiet per- 


was announced, 


menced to a house consisting mostly of males. 
use the favorite phrase of the day—a row. 


sons, in being tumbled head over heels out of the second tier, or 
in having a few large bottles, relieved by occasional sprinklings o1 
which have seen their best days, direct- 


aos 


turnips, potatoes, and eggs, 
ed by facetious gentlemen at a distance against that part of the 
system upon which we editors place a great dependence as one of 
our principal means of support, id es‘—the head. Besides, on such 
oceasions, there is “no hand on high to shield the brave,” 


for verbal remonstrances, they do not always meet that respectful 


and as 


attention, or prod. ce those Immediate conse quences which, we mo- 
ralists feel, a smart, sensible observation deserves. It was not 
that we found ourselves in a 
‘amidst sundry whoops 


therefore, without certain misgivings, 
conspicuous situation in the “ Old Drury,’ 
yells, whistles, and other rational expressions of sentiment known 
by the name of cat-calls, which might be construed into harlingers 
ota tolerably tempestuous entertainment, * Coming events cast their 
We found that a kind of subterranean fire had 
been slowly burning under the smooth surface of our community, 


shadows before 


and that then a tew flashes gleamed out as precursors of a voleanic 
eruption, Alter the sweet duet of * Now hope, now fear,” in which 
Bertram sings behind the scenes, a neat-looking litt gentleman 
sprang on the stage—and that was Anderson 


At which the universal t t 


A siiut 


Ost up set 


that shook the building to its base. 
opera was finished tn pantomime, and there was much vociferous 


This was persevered in, the 


talking in the oyster-cellars, bar-rooms, and other public places ad- 
jacent to the theatre. If Mr. Anderson had been that night admit 
ted to a private interview with General Jackson, he might have said 
“this now contains the 


to him, as Abwline did to the doge, room 


two greatest men in Venice We do not know who was benefited 
by it then but the 


might have slyly urged on an excitement so prolitic to them of pe 


retailers of brandy-and-water, and cigars, wi 


cunbary profit. 

Here it was an even race between Anderson and the republic 
and although a tew desperate democrats ventured a word on the sue 
of the nation, Anderson was evidently the favorite, and bets rar 


} 


two toone. A little peaceable Frenchman came near bemg tarres 


und feathered for answering to the name of Anderson in Chatham 





square, and we were awakened about two o'clock in the morning 


‘The triends of Anderson meet in this street 


a stentorian cry of 
It was now clearly evident that many were indignant that the de 


cencies of the first theatre in the United States should be violated for 


the sake of a private brawl, while others swore they had rather see 
The trame of gs disjoint th the w a snl 
than bear the inselence of a bullying foreigner, or suffer him to be 


crammed dewn the throat of the public On Friday the rejected 


plaver appealed to their generosity in a manner whic h we must sav 
he 
dee ' 


med sufficrent to atone for his fault. Wewill go, we thou 


ht of reconciia 


we 


mm his next appearance, to witness the grateful sig 


tion. We did go; but as for the reconciliation, that was not the 
order ot the dav Multitudes filled the house and bl eked uj all the 
ivenues and the street, and collected im the Park. Shouts “rent 


esting the matter 


We 


heaven's conclave From a stinple subject ot 


egan to assume a very serious and imteresting aspect. wer 
suietly seated where we could take a survey of the proceedings 
he first thing we saw was a man stepping from the pit into the 
of water hurled with 
A gentleman 


but coud 


boxes—the second, a large and heavy bottle 
startling violence from the third tier upon the stage. 


behind us observed “ No mistake!’ We said nothing 
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not but reflect that if he or any one else had been where the missile are fairly awakened, will have their course, and at length gradu- 


alighted, it would have been a very great mistake. Thus 
“ Two truths were told 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme.” 
At this crisis Mr. Andersen’s popularity was below par. Had we 
been his thirty-seventh cousin, we should have disclaimed the rela- 
tionship. Several gentlemen who raised their voices in his favor 
were the next moment observed making their way in a pretty 
straight line out of the front door, apparently in some haste, not 
even stopping to receive checks. Every shout in the interior was 
echoed by acclamations from the throng without, anda bulletin was 
established in the second story window to report progress to those 
in the street. He who has stood beneath a heavily laden apple-tree 
when some lusty swain above was shaking the branches, can com- 
prehend the unpleasant situation of the performers at this period, 
except that the fruit hailed down on them consisted of oranges, pen- 
knives, turnips, keys, apples, potatoes, and eggs. Their dilemma 
was partially increased by the evident impropriety of coming be- 
fore the audience with their heads covered. We remarked in par- 
ticular that our inestimable actor, Mr. Placide, was for some time 
greatly perplexed between the contradictory suggestions of polite- 
ness and prudence. The sudden visitation, however, of an over- 
grown turnip turned the scale in favor of the latter. He took the 
liberty therefore to respectfully appropriate his “bonnet to its right 
use.’ It was a display of nature that warmed our hearts towards 
him. It was flinging himself upon the generosity of the public. 
Such headsas his are not as “ plenty as blackberries.” We trust his 
brow will be thinly clothed with locks of the purest silver before it 
is engaged in such a similar discussion. Mr. Simpson came for- 
ward, and after standing for some fifteen or twenty minutes, as one 
would pause almost deafened at the foot of Niagara Falls, listening to 
the din and discord, the roar and thunder of the clashing torrent, the 
noise subsided for a moment like a brief interval in the howling of the 
storm, as if the very winds and waves were exhausted with their 
paroxysms of fury. He seized the opportunity to announce that 
Mr. Anderson should be withdrawn, which few words again lashed 
the tumult to such a tremendous height, that we were reminded of 
an anecdote related by Plutarch of a shout so loud by the Romans on 
some occasion of triumph, that a flock of crows which happened to 
be flving over at the time, fell dead to the earth. As for us we felt 
ourselves before the omnipotence of the people. And this is the 
public, to whom we indite essays and paragraphs—whom we call 
“ dear,’ “ good,” and “gentle.” Henceforth shall we be respectful 
in our periods, Our blood runs cold to think how often we have 
been familiar with so powerful and gigantic a creature without 
knowing what we were about. How we have played with its beard, 
and like the keeper in the tower of London, put our head into its 
mouth. Think, reader, in confidence, what we have escaped 
The audience having denied a hearing to Mr. Anderson, we are 
m doubt whether he can legitimately come under this department, 
We have certainly nothing to say respecting his professional merit, 
for although we attended the theatre in order to judge of his vocal 
bilities, he was the only one of many thousands whose voeal abil 
ties we did not hear. He might almost as well, theretore, come 
under the head of the fine arts, horrible accidents, or obituary notices 
of distinguished individuals. Among so many clashing opintons and 
reports, it is difficult to see our Way clearly through. Many believe 
that he has not had fair play, and that blasting the interest of a 
stranger in ourland, without affording him any oppertunity te con 
tess, contradict, apologize or explain, Is not cons\stent withthe spirit 
of our laws, nor our boastings of the freedom of opinion among us 
(thers declare that the people are their own mesters, and may refuse 
to receive an actor without being held responsible to any one, that 
there are influences about the theatre untriendly to the country, and 
defying the wishes of the audience, and that the present erists ts 
only an opportunity for expressing a& pre viously exisung feeling apon 
the subject which should convey a useful lesson to all concerned 
(ne p irty nnagine that nothing can be more absurd than the notre 
taken of a play-actor’s private opinions or quarre Is, and are sarcastic 
upon the sovereign jesty of the people t r driving away a poordesi 
of a foreigner for speaking his mind; for, say they, such exercises of 
inquisitorial power sink the character of the country more than all the 


idle talk of iwnorant travelers, while their opponents re ply that a tn 


coming civility in ove whe lives on public tavor ts at least to be ex 
pected, and that as we did not invite the gentleman here, and have 
not inflicted upon him any personal injury, we have the same right 


to send him from the stage as that possessed by each one of us t 
hand an intrusive and disagreeable visitor out of our own house 
To debate this question at present would only have a tend 
prolong an excitement, extraordinary in the highest degree, when we 


ney ti 


consider the insignificance of its ongin, and whieh all must wish 
subdued That a paltry broil between two persons should fling the 
city into an uproar, seen s almost incredible, but thus the merest 
casual occurrences sometimes swell up inte monstrous events, and 
the destinies of k « like those of theatres, are swayed by “tritles 
hoht as air Charles the First lost his head (which may be four 
on our first page ') in consequence of an order to prevent the fight 
to America of the then obscure (liver Cromwe and itas sand that 
the revolution in the R ish church was produced by the denial of 
the privilege to sell indulger es to Martin Luther 

To control the fares of a multitude by talking and writing is im 
possible, The press can excite a popular com tion, but not quel 
t when once aroused Lfforts made to seothe it are line thee spr ik 
ling of water upon a conflagration which only causes the blaze to 
burst up more fiercely Phe spirit of the human mind rese Hes 
the rest of nature’s elements. Fire, water air when either of ther 


ally subside, The sea will roll and rage, and dash to pieces, and 
sweep away indiscriminately whatever opposes itscurrent. A large 
crowd, assembled upon a question which has elated their passions, 
must be submitted to. We are certain, however, that Messrs Simp 
son and Barry have the friendly feelings even of the violent opposers 
of Mr. Anderson. Indeed the manly and respectful appeal of Mr 

Simpson, on Saturday evening, when the fury was at its height, was 
received with deep applause, and the recollection of the long and 
unwearied assiduity with which this gentleman has labored for the 
public, and his uniformly amiable and excellent character, evidently 
pervaded every bosom ; 

We should draw up a longer narrative of this affair, were we not 
convinced that the natural good sense of our fellow-citizens will incline 
them to perceive that the subject has already been rendered too im 
portant. It is not of sufficient dignity to excite the feelings of an 
enlightened community, and their over-tlowing passions will, we trust 
fall back quietly into their old channel. 

On Monday evening the house was filled by gentlemen, who 
seemed to have attended in the cause of good order and decency 
The appearance of each performer was greeted with a hearty wel 
come, It was apparent that the reaction which always follows such 
excesses in well regulated communities, had already taken place 
Master Burke played Paul Pry without much force as a whole, but 
charmingly in points. This boy has a strong hold on the affections 
of the public, It was beautiful the other evening to see his bright 
unshadowed face smiling cheertully and fearlessly amid the dark 
tumult, and the discordant elements hushed down into silence and 
attention before his sweet boy's look and the tones of his admirable 
music, It was like some gay spirit, calming by its melody a mon 
strous and savage beast. We regret to say, that a concourse of sev 
eral thousand persons assembled before the theatre. They were 
after a most unnecessary and unpardonable delay, partially dispersed 
by the police, headed by the mayor. For ourselves we are con 
strained to add, that whatever may be the right of an audience who 
have paid their money, to evince any opinion within the walls of the 
theatre, these riots are a deep stigma on the character of the city; 
and the perfect impunity with which they have been perpetrated 
reflects a discredit upon the authorities of the town, 

The popular opera of Cinderella returned to the stage Mrs, Aus 
tin and Mr. Jones. We have only room at present to observe that 
the prima donna was received with great enthusiasm, and the 7) 
lienne air, and finale were rapturously encored. The New-Yark 
drama now resembles a fine country lately swept by a tremendous 
tempest. The thunders are rumbling in the distance—the broken 
clouds are scuddiny over the heavens— the swollen str. ams are “tun 
bling along their golden sands,” and a few fragments of branches 
and here and there a tree uprooted, betray the track of the depart- 
ed storm; but the air is purer and healthier, and the world fresher 
and greener. Nature in all her works resumes her old operations 





‘he birds are singing in the forests, and the flowers again bursting 
from their washed buds. 
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Edit Study.— We were sitting in our little secluded study the 

other morning, ruminating upon the most appropriate form of address 
i 


ing vou, our trusty reader, upon the vicissitudes of the past week, at 


had just dipped our pen inthe ink, shaken off the superfluous droy 











und darted the ebon pot towards the paper with the impulse of 
an idea, when a knock, sudden, starthnog, and almost impertinent 
caused us to lftoureves. Roy rap—rap. Comein! and thein 
truder stood before us. We do hate to be interrupted while we are 
writing. It sweeps over our placid temper like a breeze across a mar 
ror-lake, covering it with innumerable ll-natured lithe ripples It os 
too bad to crush the burth of a voung thouglt—to startle away the 
tumid bird-like visit of a new tancy—to break away the images of a 
faintly rising dream. Noone but a writer can conceive the irrepa 
rable nature of such 1 interruption You cannet hk ate how 
much you have lost, dear reader, bw these il-tomed uitruders. leas 
on such occasions are like the sweet fairres dancing ona green, wl 
dissolve into thin air entirely, the very moment chanticleer opens 
his brazen throat in “salutation to the morn Witha frown like a 
thunder-cloud, therefore, and an inward ejaculation not necessary 
to repeat, we gazed at the evil spirtt, who has to answer this week 
for all our stupadity Hie was a forlorn and dismal looking crea 
ture, and, by the blessing of charttv, we had no sooner looked on 
him than the clouds melted from our brow, the npples of our temper 
smoothed away again inte the usual unruffled tranquillity, and the 
ejaculation which had bounded up from our heart belore we were 
»ware, softened into a downright, sincere, and rather sentimental 
poor te how lle walked wrth a stes iy pace to a chair, and seat 
ed himself witha genth niv grace and dignity which were broad 
contradicted the nature of his apparel bits hat was slouchy 
and had evidently been brushed to death. [It was one of thom i 
things whi tie noty Ww i never iift but of Compulsion u 
then exclusively with the extreme tips of the thunt finger. It 
Was an anthypue It thasre heen dug tolthe r t bike u 
t ti 1 were histor ! ent tits 
t this private tite an ! st *, a with 
u | no every seam Upon the ect of hu 
nether integuments, we do—we shall—we must remain silent I 
have addressed such a specimen of ha tvin any other tone than 
that of kindness, would have been the part of a Polyphenmus, andin 


compatible with the known benevolence of an editor. We there 
fore spoke with our most courteous and insinuating air, He handed 
us a paper in silence, with a slight and mome ntarv glow over his 
rigid, ghastly features, and a bashful casting down of th 
We opened it. It Was poetry—smooth, fair, love-breathing 
Our very soul bowed im respect and commiseration f 


e ¢Vyes, 





etry. 
or thes 
piteous bemg, who trom the struggling anguish and humiliation of 


such a station, could feel, and love, and write verses, An i this fel 

é ‘ his i 
low now has arisen at carly morn, and gone out tosme Ilthe flowers 
and see the sun rise; and he has lingered at night beneath the 


moon, and brooded over his destiny, What crowds of practical 
curses must have broken in upon his meditations: what di hes hh ~ 
and bailitls; what enraged landladi Ss, sUpercilious clerks, and « a ; 
bar-keepers; what disappointed schemes, vain yearnings ne ei 
Phe verses shall be printed we ex 


claimed, even before we had read them. The man ot 
° N 0 r 


despairs poor, poor tellow 


ge and 
thymes reached out his arm and or sped our hand. He knew } 
. = . ° mie ry 

intuition we had been thinking of his bailiths ind landladic 
tI; dies 


: ' His ip 
slightly quivered, and a glassiness came to his fine hazel eves that 


uight have been moisture or not, for ere wy had time to conclud 
‘ reise 
our observations, he drew himself up and with a stnile that h wed 
a Hat showes 

a yee riect set of teeth, and in a low ple Sant voice, said It is 1 
ee, Bak ‘is my 


r enjoyment,” shook us cordially by the hand ind Was gone in 
gone 


a moment. Come, kind reader, let us see what he has been ahout 
H STINSE 
! j ‘ ' ecting tiny 
Bat w she hick me down stairs 
il A‘ ib d 
The wing of my spint is broken 
My day-star of hi i" has cee ined 
For a month nota word have | spoken 
That's either polite or retined 
My mind's like the sky in bad weather 
When oust-clouds around us are evrl'd 


And, viewing myself altogether 
Tin the veriest wretch in the world 


] wander about like a vagrant 
I spend half my time in the street: 
My conduct's uuproper and flagrant 
Por | quarrel with all that | nyeet 
My dress too is wholly negleeted 
My hat I pull over my brow 
And | look like a fillow suspected 
Ch wishing to khiwk t ya row 


At home I'm an objeet of horror 


lo boarder, and waiter, and yy 7 
But my landlady views me with <orrow 

W hen she thanks of the ball that. unypad 
Abroad miv eqQuaintances flout me 

Phe hides ery bless tis, lock there 
Amd the littl: bows cluster shout me 


And sensible citizens stan 


' 


('ne save “hes a victim te Cupad 
Nnother his comduct = te. ad 
A third “he is awfully stupid 
A fourth © he is pertectly mad 
Awd then | am watehed like a bandit 
My trends with me all are ot 
By heaven no longer PM stand 
But quien put moend te mow life 
Ive thought of the means etd shudder 
Ard eT oor ratshane oF rope 
Ate Wing With lancet ny onal r 
At razor wit ta ' 
Supp I sh if ma fal 
And thus leave the stage with + 
But to die with a tn let ms ere 
Besides twould be breakong the ‘ 
Yet one way Terman tes the rive 
| fly from the ’ sul rr 
Pout hthet t th we shiva 
A terrible death, | declare 
Ah ne’ 10 oo mere se Katt 
And par heren Vane loan 
Beseech ber t take com paty 
And never " i “ofan 
! ' ther page, we have « " Tht cot Mer. Bevant’s lin A 
\ o af h poetry would certainly grace the literature of this 
country in the eves of forenener = We ss of ourselves, Wh v the 
Way, study our own poets much bess than they deserve There are 
hundreds ameng us better acquainted with the © Pleasures of Lope 
und of “ Memory,” with “ Rokeby" and the “Lady of the Lake 
than wath the Ages,’ 1 hatsatopees lo a Watertow! aml 
Gireen Raver snd vet, at least te those funuler with these rch and 


renuine creations of the poet, we need not expatiate upon their rare 





beauty, ther simpleaty, ther vigor, ther fidelity to nature, thear (rest 





stall feeling and phol iN These are consprcuous qualities i 


reductions, and willtouchevery heart and please every understand 





! ' 

Strangers in the city, at present, find ample occupation ter 
tastes (sreat crowds have beet ttracted by the vaned exhilatoon 
the American Institut held at Masonme-hall, Tt consisted of mimu 

erable meh and elegant articles manutacturd by the mechanes of 
this city amd the neath heart towne The blon Mer. Everett deliver 

ithe annual addres ib nday evenimn at St. Matthew « churet 
A vast multitude thronged to hear this eloquent and claese oral 
sod their anti ypeatnet ippeared to be fully realized lhe wits are 
il making naughty re rh teat M wur Chabert, the © fire 
king,” wh sual nider banquet at Clinton-hall, swallow 
peels goes nite leate ‘ : plays Ww th the flereest ihe 
clements as tanaliarly as Jove ded witl htning Elie feats, ity ‘ 
make the mbatutants of thie torrestrmal » be open ther « 

peurle du say but thats & secret 
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SHAWL DANCE, 
PERFORMED BY MADEMOISELLE TAGLIONI, IN THE BALLET OF LA BAYADERE—COMPOSED BY AUBER. 
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MISCELLANY. 


( TON In the evening the Gros 

‘ { Yakutsh) waited on me, and mvited me 
{ ipeanny him to a house, to see a ceremony 
pertormed, previ usly to a wedding that was to 
tal place the next day. We repaired to the 
} e, Where we found a large party of gentlemen 
a t bled. The bride and her attend 

\ j one end of the room near a large ta 


vced fruits, cakes, Wines, A« 


Afterwards I 


e oh Which Wer 


then served 


‘ Were 

Wis ¢ ead te k at a procession from an opposite 
bui «, called in this country an a 

where eve sort of provisions eflects, Ne. are 
kept) T saw several low four-wheeled velieles 
each draw vy a single ox, loaded with furniture 
elotha dc. Ac for the new-married couple. 
Light ere carried before them, and a number of 
you : ‘ led near the door of the q 
s i neert each veh was loaded with 
the eflect the bride. This ended, the party re 
tur }to the house, when dancing commenced, 
and was hept wy with spirit the whole night.— 


Retore quitting the house, the parents of the young 


bridegroom requested me to come the following 


yoorning, and witness the ceremony of bis taking 
leave of the previously to his going te chureh 
At twelve o'clock, on the twenty-second, we at 
tere it his father’s house, where a number of 


trh 


friends of the bridegroom were collected : sev 


at the 


the 


les were laid for dinner, and 
the 


ilways at the eastern corner of the 


eral large tal 


. , 
principal one, near images, which ina Rus 


sian hi 


egroom and his attendants, A 


representing the bride, was placed 
the left hand of the bridegroom; 


he 


relatiy 
ch 
and the father and mother sat at t 


femiare 


bi the 


ir ¢ 
Opposite sice 


of the table Three dishes of cold meat were 


placed betore the principal attendant, and wine and 


watky being at the same time handed round, he 
eut a large cross on the tirst one, placing it aside ; 


then the second, then the third, in the same way 


and at the cuttin 
handed 


to the wedding party 


r of each, wine and watky wer 
round to the company, who rose, and drank 


Nothing was eaten, this 


being merely a ceremony to prepare the feast for 


the young couple when they should return from 


After this th 
ol 





church e bridegroom went round to 


the op site sick holding the image of 


the Virgin in lis hand, and crossed himself on his 
knees, and bowed his head three times to the 
ground, before his father, who, when he rose, took 


the image from him, kissed him, and eressed hin 





with iton his head. The same homage was paid 


to his mother, on which she delivered the image to 
another person, who preceded the bridegroom and 
his party to the church, where they met the bride 
and her attendants ; and the couple were then led 
to the altar, a 
lock, by the Protopope, 
The ceremony resembles the catholic church, ex- 


vi united in the holy bands of wed 


or Chief of the Clergy 


cept that, towards the close, the priest places a hy 


meneal crown on the heads of the man and wo 
times round a table, 
This part ol 


man, and thev walk three 


where le the cross and the bible. 
the proceeding ts regarded as binding them in strict 
h other d 
also two rings used, which are 


allegianee to ea uring the rest of their 


There 


ox hanye a 


lives are 


between the man and the woman, du 
ring the ceremony. The whole party now return 
ed to the house of the bridegroom's father, where 
a repast was prepared tor them, resembling all 
The healths ot 


the principal persons of the place were drank, and 


large entertainments of this sort. 


followed by a salute of three guns after each toast. 
The evening was erowned with an ilumimation 
and a ball, at which, asa stranger, [had the honor 
Dub  * 


of leading off the bride, ivels 


agility and 


Pow TT The 


strength of this insect are exceedingly remarkable, 


great 


it bering able to leap further in proportion to its own 
length than, perhaps, any other creature that has 
not wings to help it; and its strength is so we ll 
known, and so extraordinary in the same propor- 
tion, that several curious artists, Whose dexterity 
has been shown in the making curiosities of an 
uncommon and surprising sinallness, have employ- 
ed this littl: animal to assist in exhibiting their 
nicety and lightness of 


he 


works, and proving the 
them. Dr 
eants rarities, a 


Power says saw among ‘Trades 


! 


golden chain of three hundred 
links, though not above an inch long, that was both 
Moutet 


some time before this, mentions such another, of a 


fastened to and drawn away by a flea, 


linger’s length, made by one Mark, an Englishman, 


! 


whereto a flea was fastened by a collar of a most 


exquisite minuteness, with a lock and key adapted 


toit. This chain the flea dragged after him with 


chain, lock and key, not exeeeding 
Lle adds 


further, that he had been informed by people of un 


altogether the weight of a single grain. 


doubted credit, that a coach made of gold, with all 
its furniture of the same metal, had a flea chained 
to at, which drew it along without the least diflicul 
ty; thereby testitying at the same time the dexter 
ity of the workman, and the strength of this littl 
creature. Nor is there any room to doubt the truth 
of these accounts; forone Boverick, a watchmaker 
inthe Strand, has lately made and shown to vast 
numbers of people, not only a chaise having four 
wheels and all its proper apparatus, together with 
aman sitting therem, the whole formed of ivory 
and drawn along bv a flea; but likewise a landau 
that opens and shuts by springs, with six horses 
harnessed thereto, a coachman sitting on the box 
with a dog between his legs, four people in the lan 
dau, two footmen behind it, and a postilion riding 
one of the fore-horses. This equipage a tlea is fast 
He has also 
made a chain of brass, about two inches in length, 


ened to, and pulls verv easily along 


containing two hundred links, with a hook at one 
end, anda padlock and key at the other; all which 
together weigh less than the third part of a grain. 


Here the flea is made use of to draw the chain. 


which it does verv nimbly, and with as little trou 
ble as can be well imagined, Fleas thus employed 
are preserved alive and vigorous, by putting them 
the the back of the hand, to feed, 


once or twice a day.— Mirrog ia Restaurata 


Upon arm, oT 


apr 


~ awav.—The fol- 


AN ESTATE NO oO BE 
lowing story used to be told by King George the 
First. About the vear 1615, there was a nook 


man in Germany, whose daughter was courted by 


aKt 





a young lord. When he had made such progress 
as is usual by the interposition of friends, the old 
lord had a contereuce with him, asking him, how 
he intended, if he married his daughter, to main 

To 


which the father replied, that was no answer to 


tain her! Ele replied, equal to her quality, 


his question; he desired to Know, what he had 





to maintain her with?) To which the voung lord 
then answered, he hoped that was no question, for 
The 
old lord owned his possessions to be great; but still 
asked him it than 
land, wherewith to maintain his daughter? The 
that the 


father of the young lady gave his positive resolve, 


his inheritance was as public as his name 
he had nothing more secure 


question Was strange, but ended in this; 
never to marry his daughter, though his heir, who 
would have two such vreat estates, but to a man 
that had a manual! trade by which he might sub 
sist, if drove from his country. The young lord 
but rather than 
lose his mistress, he requested only a year's tine, 


Was master of hone at present, 
in which he promised to acquire one ; in order to do 
which, he got a basket-maker, the most ingenious 
he could meet with, and in six months became 
master of his trade of basket-making, with far 
greater improvements than even his teacher him- 
self; and asa proof of his ingenuity, and extraor 
dinary proficiency in so short atime, he brought to 
his young lady a piece of workmanship ot his own 
performance, being a white twig basket, which, for 


many vears after, became a general fashion among 


the ladies, bv the name of dressing brough 


to England trom Holland and Germany. . 

To complete the singularity of this relation, it 
happened some vears after this nobleman’s mar 
riage, that he and his father-in-law, sharing in the 
the 
driven naked out of their estates ; 


mistortunes of Wars of the Palatinate, were 
and in Holland, 
for some years, did this young lord maintain both 
his father-in-law and his own tamily, by making 
baskets of White twigs, to such an unparalleled ex 
celleney as none could attain: and it is from this 
young Gerinan lord the Hlollanders derive those 
still in the United 


Provinces ot twig-work.— Dictiona fCommerce 


curtosities, Which are mace 


INDUSTRY OF GREAT PAINTERS.— There « ininoet 


be a greater contradiction to the common preju 
dice, that “ genius is naturally a truant anda vag- 
ibond,”’ than the astonishing, and (on this hypo 
thesis) unaccountable number of chef d'ceuvres lett 
behind them by the old masters. The stream of 
their invention supplies the taste of successive gen 
a river. 


erations, like They furnished a hundred 


galleries, and preclude competition, not more by 
the excellence than by the number of their per 
Take Raphael and Rubens alone. 
There are works of theirs in single collections, 


formances. 


enough to oecupy a long and laborious life, and 
yet their works are spread through all the collec- 
tions of Europe. 
more labor than ifthey “ had drawn in their breath 


They seem to have cost them no 


and puffed it forth again.” But we know that 
they made drawings, studies, sketches, of all the 
principal of these, with the care and caution of the 
art; 


proots of their capacity and diligence. 


merest tyros in the ind they remain equal 
The Car 
toons of Raphael alone might have employed many 
vears, and made a life of illustrious labor, though 
they look as if they had been struck off at a blow 
and are not a tenth part of what he produced in his 
Titian and Michael An- 
velo lived longer, but they worked as hard and did 
as well. 


short but bright career. 


Shall we bring in competition with ex 
aniples like these, some trashy caricaturist or ule 
dauber, who has no sense of the infinite resources 
of nature or art, nor consequently any power to 
employ himself upon them for any length of 
ume or to any purpose, to prove that genius and 
regular industry are incompatible qualities?) In 
my opinion, the very superiority of the works of 
the great painters (instead of being a bar to) ac 
counts for their multiplicity. Success prompts t 
It is wh 


and the more 


exertion ; and habit facilitates success. 
to suppose we can exhaust nature ; 
we employ our own faculties, the more we strength 
en them, and enrich our stores of observation and 


invention. The more we do, the more we ean dk 


oNt.—We find inthe me 
moirs of DY Aubigné, an aneedote that is worthy 


Ane pore ‘'e pat 


of notice. Ina battle that was fought during the 
wars of Henry the Fourth, D’ Aubigné had a per 


sonal combat with a captain of the name of Du 








bourg. During the heat of the action, DAubigt 
perceived that an arquebusade had set toa 
bracelet formed of his mistress’s hair, which he 


wore on his arm; without thinking of the advan- 
tage he gave his adversary. he instantly employed 
himself in extinguishing the fire, and preserving 
this precious bracelet, which was dearer to hina 
than liberty or life. Captain Dubourg sympa 
thized with and respected the sentiment, suspended 


his attack, inclined the point of his sword, and be- 
gan to trace on the sand a globe surmounted with 


de Gen 





a cross.— We moirs of Madan 


GENUINE vE scenr.—* Beloved of my heart 


light of my eyes!” said she, embracing him; 
‘know’st thou the proverb which says, that man 
is worth what he holds in his hands? Put thy 
hands then in imine that I may possess the great 
treasure in the Nureddin gave her 


both his hands, and she covered them with her 


1} 
est world. 


kisses. While they were thus engaged, the stars 
nd the breaif 


began to glisten in the firmament, a 


t.—New 





of hearen arose in the breeze of 


mig 


Arabian Nights. 





